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oteoune the Specialist diagnosed a nodule on my folds..... sent me to you 
to obviate recurrence of my trouble...... you not only restored my voice 
but gave me improved tone ease and confidence which I have never felt 
before; . , . .. my voice was “reborn” (signed S.K.12.12.53) 


Let me give YOU this knowledge—how to attain 
vocal freedom and ease 


Consult the 
SPECIALIST IN VOICE PRODUCTION 


FRANK TITTERTON 


14 Wedderburn Road, Hampstead, N.W.3  Tel.: HAMpstead 3060 














CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


present 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 


March 29th, for one week Her Majesty's Theatre, ABERDEEN 
April, 5th, for two weeks King’s Theatre, EDINBURGH 
April, 19th, for two weeks Grand Theatre, LEEDS 


Repertoire : 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE (Original Version); RIGOLETTO; 
LA TRAVIATA; IL TROVATORE; LA BOHEME; 
MADAM BUTTERFLY; CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA & 
| PAGLIACCI; FAUST; CARMEN (Original Version) ; 
THE TALES OF HOFFMANN (Original Version) ; 
TANNHAUSER (Paris Version) 








RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 
Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS : DINNERS ° SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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Die Fledermaus 


JOHANN STRAUSS 


A magnificent recording in the original language, catching the true 
spirit of this ingenious and merrily inconsequential operetta, is offered 
to you by Decca, on no more than two 12” long playing (334 r.p.m.) 
records. Since they are Decca records, they are, of course, 
full frequency range records, which means that by an exclusive Decca 
process, every audible musical frequency is recorded, to ensure a 
brilliance and realism of reproduction unobtainable by any other 
recording system, and to enable you fully to appreciate all the great 
qualities of every fine artist who records for Decca. ffrr means that 
the exciting, living music of the opera-house, or concert hall, is really 
brought into your own home—that a recorded performance is not 
just another mediocre last resort to which you turn faute de mieux, 
but a real, enthralling concert representation at your fire-side. 


Die Fledermaus (Johann Strauss) 


—a complete recording on 2 - 12” L.P. records 


Eisenstein - JULIUS PATZAK ; Rosalind - HILDE GUEDEN 
Alfred - ANTON DERMOTA ; Adéle - WILMA LIPP 
WITH THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS AND 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, CONDUCTED BY CLEMENS KRAUSS 
LXT 2550-1 


A booklet is available (price 1/-) giving the German words as sung on the records 
with an accurate English prose translation. Please ask your dealer or write to us for the 
Decca-group 334 r.p.m. catalogues, giving details of over 1,400 records, including 

many magnificent complete opera recordings. 


DECCA G9 +f.) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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x 
Mr. FREDERICK G. 
() as General Age 
yi The European Association of 
Q announces his rep 
x EUROPEAN, ML 
: AIX-EN-PROVENCE 10 JULY—30 JULY | 
() ANSBACH 25 JULY—1 AUG. 
ARLES 1 JULY—9 JULY 

AVIGNON 14 JULY—25 JULY 
() AUGSBURG 13 JUNE—S SEPT. 
\ BAYREUTH 22 JULY—22 AUGUST 

(Wagner Festival) 
q BAYREUTH 24 MAY—30 MAY 
() (Baroque Festival) } 

\ BERLIN 18 SEPT.—5 OCT. 
) BESANCON 2 SEPT.—12 SEPT. 
i BOLZANO 25 AUG.—5 SEPT. 

Y BORDEAUX 18 MAY—30 MAY 
() BERGEN 1 JUNE—15 JUNE 

\ BREGENZ 24 JULY—15 AUG. . 
¢ COPENHAGEN 25 MAY—31 MAY vi 
DONAUESCHINGEN 18 & 19 OCT. — wi 
\ EDINBURGH 22 AUG.—11 SEPT. WU 
() FLORENCE MAY/JUNE = Jun. 
x GLYNDEBOURNE 10 JUNE—27 JULY 


Theatre Tickets, Travel Arrangements Accon 


For details apply :-— 

GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 
OPO PEO PRO SOSLOPLOPROPLOPLOFEORELM URE 
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GARDINER 


Agent for 
of Music Festivals 


representation of 


MUSIC FESTIVALS 


HAIFA 30 MAY—10 JUNE 
HELSINKI 10 JUNE—18 JUNE 
HOLLAND 15 JUNE—15 JULY 
MARSEILLE 27 MAY—7 JUNE 
MENTON 2 AUG.—15 AUG. 
MONTREUX 28 AUG.—12 SEPT. 
MUNICH 12 AUG.—9 SEPT. 
PARIS—C.D.M.I. 21 OCT.—31 OCT. 
PERUGIA 19 SEPT.—29 SEPT. 
PRADES 14 JUNE—4 JULY 
SALZBURG 25 JULY—30 AUG. 
STOCKHOLM 1 JUNE—9 JUNE 
STRASBOURG 11 JUNE—20 JUNE 
VENICE 11 SEPT.—22 SEPT. 
VERONA JULY/AUG. 
VIENNA 29 MAY—20 JUNE 
WIESBADEN 1 MAY—29 MAY 
WURZBURG 24 JUNE—28 JUNE 
ZURICH JUNE 


Accommodation, Special Tours. 


189 REGENT STREET. LONDON. W.1 
Vabephene : maSent one & 1540 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd.,(in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain) 


presents 
THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
Repertory: 
COPPELIA SYLVIA CINDERELLA 
LE LAC DES CYGNES JOB 
DAPHNIS & CHLOE THE SHADOW CHECKMATE 


HOMAGE TO THE QUEEN VENEZIANA LES PATINEURS 
LES SYLPHIDES GISELLE SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS 
BALLET IMPERIAL 
also 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMPANY 
Repertory : 

PETER GRIMES DER FREISCHUTZ (Ist Perf. 23rd April) 
LA TRAVIATA ELEKTRA (Revival, Ist Perf. 13th April) 
RIGOLETTO LE COQ D’OR 





Box Office 10 to 7.30 Telephone : COV. 1066 














GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 


JUNE 10 to JULY 27 


G. Rossini C. W. Gluck 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA ALCESTE 
W. A. Mozart I. Strawinsky 
DON GIOVANNI THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 
R. Strauss F. Busoni 
ARIADNE AUF NAXOS with ARLECCHINO 


The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
The Glyndebourne Festival Chorus and Ballet 





EASTER CONCERTS AT GLYNDEBOURNE 
In collaboration with the Third Programme of the B.B.C, 
SATURDAY APRIL 17 and SUNDAY APRIL 18 
VIRTUOSI DI ROMA 
Conductor: RENATO FASANO 





Full particulars from : 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE BOX OFFICE, 23) BAKER STREET. W.1 
(WELbeck 0572) 
Applications by post only until April 1 
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COMPLETE OPERAS 


on Nixa Long Playing Records 





*The Bartered Bride, Smetana L'Ivrogne Corrigé, Gluck 
ULP 9210 PLP 238 
Bastien und Bastienne, Mozart Lohengrin, Wagner 
PLP 542 ULP 9225- 
La Belle Héléne, Offenbach Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti 
PLP 206-1/2 ULP 9232-1/3 
La Clemenza di Tito, Mozart Mefistofele, Boito 
PLP 550-1/3 ULP 9230-1/3 
Cosi Fan Tutte, Mozart Orfeo ~ Euridice, Haydn 
PLP 555-1/3 LP 2029-1/3 
Dido and Aeneas, Purcell Orphée aux Enfers, Offenbach 
PLP 546 PLP 204-1/2 
Don Giovanni, Mozart *Otello, Verdi 
HLP 2030-1 /4 ULP 9216-1/3 
Don Pasquale, | Doniz etti Les Pécheurs de Perles, Bizet 
WLP 6206 PLP 205-1/3 
La Finta Giardiniera, Mozart Der Rosenkavalier, Richard Strauss 
PLP 531-1/3 ULP 9201-1/4 
La Giecente, . Feac hielli Il Re Pastore, Mozart 
ULP 9 PLP 553-1/2 
Idomeneo, Mozart Tannhauser, Wagner 
HLP 2020-1/4 ULP 9211-1/4 
The Impresario, Mozart Zaide, Mozart 
PLP 532 QLP 4901-1/2 


*available shortly 


Send for complete Catalogue FREE 





66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! og 
Telephone : TRAfalgar 2291 
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“CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA” 


Cast includes 
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Jussi Bjorling 
Zinka Milanoy 
Robert Merrill 
Margaret Roggero 


OF 89088F8° 268008 
“! PAGLIACCI” 


Cast includes 


will preye 
thes new 


Jussi Biorling 


cece rele. ug. — 


Victoria de los Angeles 
Leonard Warren 


ALP 1126-28 Robert Merrill 


Both with the 
Robert Shaw Chorale and the 


RCA Vietor Orchestra conducted by 
Renato Cellini 


Coupled in automatic sequence so that each opera 
can be played as a whole 


“HIS ae. 8 VOICE” 
3 333 R.P.M. = 
ox Eau, RECORDS 


| - 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) | “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” | 
8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, w.! LESS = 
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CITY OPERA CLUB 


Presents 


C6 
SICHUAN VESPIEIRS” wvernn 
FIRST PERFORMANCE IN ENGLISH 
(Translated from original French by Margaret and Donald Gowing) 
at TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
Commercial Street, London E.1 
May 27th, 28th and 29th 


Full details from Mrs. Dempster, 7 Ravenna Road, S.W.15 (Putney 1418) 














DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, DEVON 
JULY 31—AUGUST 28 


SUMMER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Director of Music : WILLIAM GLOCK 


The Summer School combines festival, school and holiday, and 
is intended for every kind of music-lover, from the ordinary 
listener to the advanced student. 

Artists and Teachers include : 


GERARD SOUZAY HUGUES CUENOD 
ELSIE MORISON NINA MILKINA 
ROSALYN TURECK ALAN BUSH 
BERNARD NAYLOR GEORGE MALCOLM 
RACINE FRICKER ELISABETH LUTYENS 
FRED. GOLDBECK YVONNE LEFEBURE 
LIONEL TERTIS JOHN CLEMENTS 
PEGGY ASHCROFT JOHN BETJEMAN 


VEGH and AMADEUS QUARTETS BRYANSTON TRIO 
ANTHONY BERNARD and LONDON CHAMBER SINGERS 
RUDOLF SCHWARZ and SUMMER SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Send 24d stamp for Prospectus to Secretary : JOHN AMIS 


292 HOLLAND VILLAS ROAD, LONDON, W.14 











ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (in the Recital Room) 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9, at 8.15 
The National Committee for the Promotion of Opera presents 


LONDON OPERA ENSEMBLE 


EDITH JOYCE (Soprano) ROBERT PEARSON (Tenor) 
ALAN PEARSON (Baritone) HAROLD LESTER (Pianist) 

In a programme of Arias, Duets and Trios from Madame Butterfly, La Bohéme 
Faust, Force of Destiny, Don Giovanni, Barber of Seville, etc. 


Tickets: 8/-, 6/-, 3/-, from Royal Festival Hall (WAT. 3191), usual agents and 
IBBS & TILLETT Ltd., 124 Wigmore Street, W.1. (WEL. 8418). 
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Act III, scene ii of ‘Oberon’ at the Paris Opéra. The Final scene of Triumph. 
Photo Max Erlanger de Rosen 


‘Oberon’ at the Paris Opéra 


by Henry-Louis de La Grange 


The most alarming feature of the Paris Opéra’s new production of Oberon 
is the fact that the present management seems to consider this kind of 
spectacle the best way in which to restore the Opéra’s dwindling prestige and 
to increase the attendance. Already in the mammoth production of Les 
Indes Galantes, Rameau’s music was but a pretext for using elaborate sets 
and intricate theatre machinery. They emphasized rather than con- 
cealed the poor quality of the singing as they obscured the merits of a score 
ill-adapted for performance in a large theatre. Although Weber’s Oberon 
is a more logical choice for such a production, one cannot but wonder about 
the eventual outcome of this policy. How will it affect the future of opera 
as a form of art in France ? 

Rarely has there been so much previous distussion of a new production. 
M. Lehmann, to help publicity, announced to the Press that the Opéra had 
spent about £60,000 on Oberon. This is somewhat less than the cost of 
Les Indes Galantes, and it does not seem exaggerated in view of the 8 tons 
of sets and 700 costumes used! It is doubtful whether the most lavish opera 
productions of the past ever reached such figures. Although most of the 
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Three scenes from 
‘Oberon’ 

Act I, scene i, 
The Forest. 
Act I, scene ii, 
Rezia’s Terrace. 
Act Ill, scene i, 
A Hallinthe Calif’s 
Palace. 


Photos Max 
Erlanger de Rosen 
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Press has been favourable to this venture, there has been criticism from 
certain quarters of such a rash expenditure of government funds. 

The reasons for selecting Oberon as a successor to Les Indes Galantes are 
easy to discern. It is a ‘fairy opera,’ based, like Tristan, on an heroic poem 
of the middle-ages ; although it possesses little or no value as drama, its 
many changes of scenery, its oriental episodes, its mythical characters 
provided the opportunity to use elaborate mise en scéne. 

The circumstances which led to the composition of Oberon are well known. 
The opera was commissioned by Covent Garden in 1825. Weber was only 
39, but nine long years of labour as Kapellmeister of Dresden’s German 
Opera house had exhausted him and brought on tuberculosis. He felt his 
end was near and therefore accepted the Covent Garden commission so as to 
provide for his family after his death. Although Faust had also been 
suggested, he chose the subject of Oberon which appealed to his romantic 
soul as a fairy tale and a tale of chivalry (both themes were also present in 
Euryanthe). In the long correspondence which he carried on with his 
English librettist, James Robinson Planché, it is surprising to note that 
Weber never complained of the lack of dramatic impact of the story. He 
did, however, complain of the ‘form of English opera’, in which music is 
little more than incidental. He made few changes in the libretto, but he 
planned to alter the form of the work as soon as he returned from England. 
His aim was to make it into a German opera such as Euryanthe, but un- 
fortunately, he did not live to fulfil his purpose. Planché’s text is so lengthy 
and tedious that the opera can no longer be given in its original form. 
Various arrangements have been attempted, most of which add recitatives 
and interludes, thus providing the work with a continuous musical texture. 
Mahler d‘d not follow this usual practice, but instead, he borrowed passages 
from the opera itself and used them as an accompaniment for spoken 
dialogue. In the present production, the recitatives are those of a late 
nineteenth century German Kapellmeister, Franz Willner. They are based 
on themes from the opera and are adequate. Their only drawback is to 
make the work unduly long and repetitious. Henri Biisser, who adapted 
Rameau’s score of Les Indes Galantes, selected passages from Weber's piano 
works which he orchestrated. They serve as interludes and for the added 
ballet sections. Most of these additions are tasteful enough, except for the 
A Flat Sonata and the beginning of the Konzertstiick which follow each 
other quite incongruously in the Tunisian ballet. 

The story of Oberon is sheer nonsense ; it has a threefold origin: a 
thirteenth century chanson de geste, a heroic poem by Wieland, last and 
least, Shakespeare's play. Oberon, king of the Elves, has quarrelled with 
his wife Titania as to whether the first infidelity was committed by a man 
or by a woman. Only if he discovers on earth a faithful couple will he 
regain happiness and win back Titania. This is the prologue. The rest of 
the opera deals with the adventures of a brave knight, Huon de Bordeaux, 
and Rezia, his beloved, daughter of the Calif of Bagdad. Huon receives 
from Oberon a magic horn by which to summon his protector whenever he 
finds himself in difficulty. This enables the hero to abduct Rezia from her 
father’s palace. The lovers are miraculously transported to a harbour where 
they board a ship headed for France. The ship is wrecked in a storm and 
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Rezia is captured by Moorish pirates who take her to Tunis. The barren 
shore is transformed into a flower garden by Oberon’s magic, so as to lull 
the forlorn Huon to sleep. He is miraculously transported to Tunis where 
his betrothed is being courted by the Sultan. The two lovers are condemned 
to death, but again, they are miraculously saved by Oberon, whose horn has 
escaped the various hazards, thanks to the vigilance of Scherasmin, Huon’s 
servant. In the final scene, Oberon and Titania are reunited and the 
triumphant lovers appear before the throne of the emperor Charlemagne. 
At the Opéra this scene is changed to the capital of Oberon’s Elf-kingdom. 

Like Fidelio and The Magic Flute, Oberon glorifies fidelity, a virtue much 
in favour with composers of the early nineteenth century. No attempt is 
made in the libretto or the music to give the characters individual life ; 
theirs is the naive psychology, or rather the absence of psychology, of early 
legends. We are not very much impressed with the hero’s bravery, as each 
one of the crises in turn is solved by the intervention of a deus ex machina, 
Oberon. Neither does Huon’s servant, Scherasmin, bring much comic relief 
to this dull tale ; he is considerably less amusing than his Mozartian counter- 
part, Papageno. These faults in the work are all the more regrettable 
because the music is delightfully fresh and original throughout. Weber, 
when he composed Oberon, was at the height of his creative genius. He 
possessed a flair for the stage which Beethoven lacked, and a great sense 
of orchestral colouring. He combined the German tradition of using the 
operatic orchestra symphonically, with an Italianate melodic instinct. The 
great moments of the score, the arias of Huon and Rezia, the Quartet and 
some of the choruses, are among the high-points of dramatic literature. 
They provide the missing link between Fidelio and Tannhduser. It is easy 
to understand, however, why the opera has never held the stage. 

The two leading parts in the present production are taken by foreign singers. 
Constantina Araujo (Rezia) is a 
young Brazilian soprano who has 
been singing at La Scala. Hers is a 
voice of warmth and beauty, even 
throughout the various registers, 
powerful, yet agile enough to perform 
vocalises. Furthermore, she possesses 
qualities seldom to be found in 
dramatic sopranos, a handsome face 
and a fine figure. Her singing of this 
formidable part is an outstanding 
achievement, though it could be 
improved by a more sustained /egato 
in the lyrical passages. NicolaiGedda 
is fighting against adverse odds 
in the part of Huon which is far too 
dramatic for his voice. It requires 


Constantina Araujo as Rezia. 
Photo Max Erlanger de Rosen 
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Act Il, scene iii. Huon is carried off by the fairies. 
Photo Max Erlanger de Rosen 


almost an Heldentenor and Gedda is forced to overtax his vocal resources 
continually. Only in the piano sections is he able to show off his lovely, 
lyrical voice ; he then sings with great beauty of tone and excellent musician- 
ship. The worst mistake made in this production was to assign the mezzo- 
soprano part of Fatima to Denise Duval, a lyric soprano. Whenever 
transposition was impossible, as in the ensembles, either the vocal line was 
changed, or the singer was forced to use an ungrateful register in her voice. 
In most cases, this resulted in destroying the balance and the vocal contrasts 
planned by the composer. The voice of Raphaél Romagnoni (Oberon) is 
strong, but edgy and unsteady in pitch. Denise Scharley (Puck) and 
Christiane Castelli (a Mermaid) are adequate. The cast as a whole seems 
inexperienced in the singing of German opera, except perhaps for Gedda, 
stylistically more at ease. Constantina Araujo’s major trouble, her choppy 
phrasing, can be ascribed to her faulty French diction and her lack of 
experience of this language. It is also unfortunate that M. Lehmann should 
have insisted on her going through all the motions described in the text of 
her aria Ocean, thou mighty monster. This is one of the most exacting 
bravura arias in the whole repertory, and no singer can be expected to deliver 
it properly if she is required to turn her back to the public whenever possible, 
to climb up on to a rock, to run back and forth several times, to wave a 
scarf and so on. In these circumstances, it is amazing that Mme Araujo is 
able to sing at all. Roger Bourdin (Scherasmin) seems to mistake his 
part for that of a servant in a Moliére play. His acting gives far too much 
prominence to a role which should have been kept in the background, and 
his singing does not compensate for the tasteless clowning. 
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André Cluytens is probably the most competent French opera conductor. 
He kept the musical performance of Oberon under a firm hand, but his 
reading of the score was more remarkable for its clarity than for its magical 
quality. Another disturbing factor was the tone of the ‘magic’ horn. It is 
a well-known fact that French brass players produce a particularly light 
sound ; in this case, the horn sounded so like a saxophone that it failed to 
evoke the atmosphere of the misty German forest which Oberon inhabits. 

M. Lehmann’s direction was disappointing. He is at his best in the 
handling of mass groups, though he sometimes tends to overcrowd the stage. 
Like most ballets at the Opéra, those in Oberon suffer from their unimagina- 
tive choreography. As for the cheap perfumes which are sprayed into the 
auditorium, they would undoubtedly delight the public of the Folies- 
Bergéres, to which theatre M. Lehmann should yield his patent rights. 
Some of the more extravagant stage effects—Rezia’s apparition on the top 
of a tree in the first act, the arrival of the boat, the flying dancers and the 
hero’s removal to heaven by fairies in the second—are somewhat too 
sensational to be artistically pleasing. The highest praise in this venture 
must go to Jean-Denis Malclés who designed the sets and the costumes. His 
sets are colourful, splendid, imaginative and tasteful. The costumes of 
Oberon and Puck are perhaps not very successful in their attempt to 
represent the supernatural. But they are the only disappointing feature in 
a spectacle which provides an unmitigated pleasure for the eye. The forest 
set and that of the rocky shore are possibly the most beautiful of their kind 
ever to be seen on the operatic stage. In both instances, the enormous 
depth of the Opéra stage is cleverly put to use. 

As an excuse for this elaborate spectacle, M. Lehmann quoted in one of 
his Press interviews a passage from one of Weber’s letters in which the 
composer states that Oberon is not an opera. Certainly Les Indes Galantes 
did not deserve the name either. Consequently, it is doubtful whether these 
productions, in which music is all but submerged under the weight of the 
mise en scene, serve the cause of opera. Perhaps it would be a sounder 
policy to improve the quality of repertory performances rather than use the 
available funds for spectacular attractions which are devoid of any dramatic 
or musical interest. They create a misunderstanding as to the true nature 


of opera. 





The Glyndebourne Arts Trust 


John Christie proposes during the coming year to convey Glyndebourne, 
the Opera House, Mansion House and Gardens to a trust to be known as the 
Glyndebourne Arts Trust Limited. This trust will be recognized by the 
Treasury as a Charitable Trust, and Mr Christie and his heirs will continue 
to occupy the Mansion House. The Festival will be carried on by an Execu- 
tive responsible to the Glyndebourne Arts Trust and based on the same 
Group that has been responsible for the management of Glyndebourne. 
This will ensure that Glyndebourne and what it stands for, will continue in the 
future. 
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Opera in and around the 
Rhineland 


by William Mann 


I was lecturing in the Rhineland and the Ruhr recently, and managed 
to see some opera here and there, thanks to the kind co-operation of British 
and German officials. I had hoped, of course, for Leonora 40/45, or Boulevard 
Solitude, or at any rate Feuerwerk, the operetta by Burkhard that all the 
opera houses seem to be doing: but no such luck. 

Out of four free evenings in a fortnight there was only one on which I 
could make my own choice ; for the rest there was the pleasant anticipation 
of not knowing what might be on, for the newspapers cannot list every 
Spielplan—there are too many theatres even in that part of Germany. Here 
are some of what I saw and heard and thought about ; it concerns companies 
whose activities are not regularly reported in OPERA. 

Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) lost its theatre during the war ; only the facade 
remained, so they built a new theatre inside the facade, and while that was 
being done, used a little stage in what is now the crush bar. The new theatre 
seats 760, but the stage is large in proportion. The Stadttheater of Aachen 
prides itself on the great artists it has produced in the past : Seefried and 
Karajan and (I believe) Hotter were all members of the company once ; 
and the present chorus master is Wilhelm Pitz, known to the world for his 
achievement at Bayreuth. The new musical director, Sellwallisch, is con- 
sidered by many musicians to be destined for great things ; I went back 
to Aachen later in order to hear him conduct—but it was his night off. Also 
with the company I found Thomas Hemsley, the young English baritone 
who sang Aeneas to Flagstad’s Dido ; he is evidently highly regarded by 
authority, and is singing some principal roles (Lord Cockburn in Fra Diavolo, 
Rigoletto). The company includes two young American singers, Marion 
Alch and his wife. And at Dusseldorf (which was not on my route) another 
British singer, Kenneth Stevenson (Elsie Morison’s husband) is with the 
Opera ; he has been singing Ferrando in Trovatore. German Opera com- 
panies being progressive and numerous as they are, these singers are justified 
in going abroad to learn their trade thoroughly—we shall appreciate them 
the more when they come home. Aachen has also a small theatre, the 
Kammerspiele ; there was some talk of producing Dido and Aeneas there with 
Hemsley. 

I saw opera and operetta in Aachen. Operetta in Germany is carefully 
cultivated, as we know ; partly because good light opera is estimable-in its 
own right, partly because it attracts a wider public, and so helps the box 
office. Madame Pompadour by Leo Fall is past history in England ; Evelyn 
Laye made her name in it during the 1920s, but nobody thinks of producing 
it today. At Aachen it is attractively produced, with a good deal of emphasis 
on pre-French Revolution political feeling ; the spoken dialogue has been 
Pepped up, and the sets are pretty, but not too ornate. The ballet was 
dreadfully amateurish and vulgarly lit. Thrill and anxiety for the audience : 
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Scene from Dallapiccola’s ‘Il Prigoniero’ at Essen. Photo Hans Buschhaussen 


when the King arrives from hunting, two live falcons are brought on ; they 
managed to behave themselves through a long stationary scene. The voices 
and singing were mediocre ; the most accomplished singer was Ado Kemper 
who played Calicot, the buffo baritone role, a delightful artist. The orchestral 
playing lacked lustre. 

The repertory of this company includes new productions of La finta 
giardiniera, Otello, L’Elisir d’amore, Martha (the most popular opera in 
Germany, they say), Fra Diavolo, Andrea Chenier and Salome. Tannhduser 
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Three scenes from Honegger’s ‘Antigone’ at Essen with Trude Roesler, Annie 
Student, and Helmut Melchert in the leading roles. Photos Hans Buschhaussen 






and Carmina Burana are promised, and next season’s plans hope to include 
La Fanciulla del West, Falstaff, Peer Gynt (Egk) and Boris Godunov. 

I had two evenings in Essen : on one I went rather unwisely to a symphony 
concert, at which Tchaikovsky’s violin concerto proved to be played by a 
dull violinist whose best and worst work we all know in England ; nor was 
there much to praise in the conducting of Gustav K6nig, who is music 
director of the Opera, and whom I did not hear in the theatre. I was able 
to see The Bartered Bride the following evening. This was charmingly staged 
with a permanent set that changed by use of the revolving stage (often 
operated by the cast) and two picturesque house doors with thatched porches 
on the bridge over the pit, in front of the proscenium. There were some 
feeble jokes (e.g. Kezal’s umbrella, which anchored itself to the ground 
upright, and did so far too often) but on the whole this was an enjoyable 
performance, played with some sparkle, and pleasantly sung (Annie Student 
as Marie/Marenka, Peter Walter as Hans/Jenik, Heinrich Semmelrath as 
Kezal, Hugo Zinkler as Wenzel/Vasek—most of these names are familiar 
to those who saw Lu/u in Holland last year). Even the dancing was neat and 
zestful. 

The theatre in Essen seats only 900, but there are plans for a new opera 
house close to the newish concert hall. The Essen repertory was summarized 
in OPERA last November ; in addition I should mention Martin’s Le Vin 
Herbé, Milhaud’s Opéras-Minutes (photograph in OPERA last May, page 293), 
Krenek’s Karl V, Menotti’s Telephone, Marschner’s Vampyr and four operas 
by Lortzing. 

At Miinster the new opera house has not yet begun to be built, though 
the plans have been approved—and are impressive, as the photograph shows. 





























= A special feature is the diagonal placing of the theatre so as to draw greater 

depth from the old site ; notice too the Kiosks, left front, one of which should 
ey be a music shop. The white facade above (in front of the tree) is part of 
ces the old theatre and will be left as a memorial: it will look strange, I am 
per afraid. Scenery and rehearsal rooms will be in the building behind the 
ral tree. At present the only theatre is a tiny affair not larger than a Cameo 

news-theatre ; the repertory has to be adapted to this size, but it is not to 
nia be despised : Xerxes, Finta giardiniera, Manon Lescaut, Bartered Bride, 
in Waffenschmied (Lortzing), Don Pasquale, Rape of Lucretia ; the operettas 
ser are Zigeunerbaron, Die Landstreicher (C. M. Ziehrer), Feuerwerk, Flower of 
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A scene from ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ at Essen. 


Hawaii (Paul Abraham), Wild Violets, Giroflé-Girofla (Lecocq) and, given 
al fresco, White Horse Inn. The plan also announces guest performances 
of I/ Barbiere, La Serva padrona, Le Cadi dupé (Gluck) and Schwarzwaldmddel 
(Leon Jessel). Miinsterians cannot complain of lack of variety, though no 
doubt they long for some Wagner and Verdi. 

Of these, I saw Xerxes which was admirably given. The tiny stage was 
given a palatial aspect with coloured pillars and silver floral decorations at 
the back of the stage. Its size minimized the static nature of the work, 
indeed gave an impression of vigorous dramatic action, because each 
movement seemed so important. And in the small theatre the singers 
have to concentrate on beauty of tone rather than volume, so that the 
best of them suggested a rich be/ canto extremely rare in the world today. 
Apart from a generous quiver of aspirates, Heinz Hoppe sang Xerxes musically 
and euphoniously, though one suspected that his voice might sound tight in 
a larger theatre. Amastris (a Handelian Zdenka) was nobly sung by Lili 
Erlenwein, a fine artiste (she also plays Lucretia). Rita Bartos, the Atalanta, 
has an attractive lightweight voice, rather like that of Marion Studholme ; 
and there was a first class Elviro (the comic servant) who was either Karl 
Heinz Kahlsdorf or Herbert Simon. The conductor and music director, 
Robert Wagner, comes from Vienna, and has good reason to be esteemed, 
for the orchestral playing was most accomplished, though I found his 
continuo too heavy in weight, consisting as it did of all the cellos, basses, 
harpsichord and harp. The great merit of the performance was the absence, 
in every other aspect, of heaviness ; tempi, humour, vocal delivery, were all 
refreshingly light and un-Teutonic. 

My last evening was in Cologne, where the opera company has to make the 
most of a University hall. As the choice there was not enthralling, and other 
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Model for the new Opera House at Miinster. 











neighbouring theatres offered nothing unusual, I returned to Aachen for 
The Flying Dutchman. The producer, Georg Philipp, had mounted this opera 
anew at a total cost of DM750 (about £62) and, although the spectacle was 
rather too consistently gloomy (even Senta’s room had suffered a power cut, 
and it had no roof—the ship could be seen above the walls) it was startingly 
imaginative. The visual climax was certainly the appearance of the Dutch- 
man’s ship which hove into sight some way off, and moved forward until it 
reached the harbour (easy, like all magic ; the projection camera is moved 
further away so that the picture grows larger). With Wilhelm Pitz on the 
staff, the choral singing was the best single part of the performance: a 
resonant, lusty, firm body of sound. The ghostly chorus in Act III had 
been recorded on tape, and this could be sensed, for no recording is quite 
satisfactory, side by side with the real thing (on the first night the audience, 
waiting for the spirits to sing, were startled to hear a steely voice saying 
‘ Hallo, hailo, Aachener Stadtstheather *). The most satisfying solo singer 
was Heinz Borst, the highly musical basso who sang Daland. Karl Kronen- 
berg, an admired Dutchman, is now vocally too unsteady to give real pleasure, 
and the Senta, Margarete Katz, had a hard, ugly voice. But the performance 
was a lively one, conducted by Hermann Nelleson. 

There were at least two lessons to be drawn, or rather hammered home, 
from the operatic part of this trip. It is all very well to cherish operetta—we 
would do well, financially as well as artistically, to lighten the repertories of 
our Own opera companies—but the operetta must be played and sung as 
efficiently as the serious opera. At Essen they were bewailing the non- 
existence of modern operetta, and realizing that Ca// Me Madam is the best 
alternative ; Madame Pompadour will not really do, even when she is dressed 
up to kill. 

Secondly, it may seem foolhardy to produce a lot of unusual and new 
operas each year, but until our audiences go to the opera in the same spirit 
as they go to the theatre—to see the new Anouilh or Eliot, or the revival of 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle : that is, in a spirit of healthy curiosity, 
not exclusively in search of profound artistic experience—we shall never 
have a flourishing operatic life in this country. A repertory that trumpets 
and bangs drums before it ventures to put on anything but the hoariest 
box office standby, and an audience that only likes what it knows, are signs 
of a museum attitude to what should be a living art. Because we exist 
on the classics of opera, we try to make our approach seem lively by thinking 
more about the performances, but the recourse is not a healthy one. We 
need to see what is going on in the world ; for the new can affect our approach 
to the old. Escapade and Waters of the Moon are plays that have run success- 
fully on their own merits. But Katya Kabanova was rottenly received by 
the public because audiences tried to make it stand up to Verdi and Puccini. 
Sutermeister’s Romeo and Juliet may not be a masterpiece, but it was proper 
that we should see what it is like ; by the same token it should not be 
necessary to go abroad in order to see Les Mamelles de Tiresias or Boulevard 
Solitude—let alone Lulu and Palestrina. 

The next number of opera will contain the first of a series of articles on 
Toscanini and the Scala, by Claudio Sartori; the second part of James Hinton’s 
review of the Metropolitan Opera Season ; an article on Catalani and his Operas, 
by John W. Klein, as well as the usual news and Reviews. 
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The Metropolitan Opera 
Season: I 


by James Hinton, Jr. 


The 7Ist season of the Metropolitan, which opened in November with a 
new production of Gounod’s Faust, has found the opera house auditorium 
partially refurbished and remodelled to provide more parterre seats (at the 
expense, however, of standing room) and the administration benefiting from 
the highest box-office advance sale in the company’s history. It has also 
found older productions partially remodelled, with varyingly successful 
results, and a number of new singers making their débuts. But the per- 
formance standards have not been uniformly as high as might have been 
hoped, although towards mid-season things seemed to begin to pick up a bit. 

Le Nozze di Figaro returned to the repertory with revised—or, rather, 
improvised—settings by Horace Armistead, with Fritz Stiedry conducting, 
and with Irmgard Seefried and Lisa della Casa making their débuts as Susanna 
and the Countess. The settings, which involved the use of a single baroque 
interior with screens to locate the more intimate interiors and the last-act 
garden, did not please everyone. The basic conception was that of a per- 
formance given in the large hall of an eighteenth-century nobleman’s house, 
and the chandelier was as visible in the garden as in the marriage scene. 
The stage was extended by a temporary forestage over the orchestra pit, and 
a good deal of the action took place further downstage than the proscenium. 
I found no fault whatever with the basic conception, but a good deal with 
the workmanship, which was low-budget and not generally very apt. The 
desired effect of intimacy was achieved, though, and audiences seemed 
pleased. It seemed one of the pleasanter of the compromise innovations by 
the management of Rudolf Bing. 

Miss Seefried, a bright, somewhat hoydenish Susanna, sang extremely well 
and had virtually unqualified success. Miss della Casa, beautiful] and 
gracious, sang everything well except her arias. Actually, she sang them 
well, too, but her interpretations seemed straightforward to a commonplace 
degree ; nothing bad happened, but there was precious little attractively 
inflected line. Erich Kunz was a slickly professional Figaro if not an 
inordinately winning one. He at least seemed a servant and not a disguised 
Ramfis, which was the effect Ezio Pinza used to make in the role. Frank 
Guarrera, singing the Count for the first time, had benefited from his Cosi 
fan tutte routining and sang with good style, except when he drove his voice 
out of focus trying to sound impressive. His was an intelligent, capable 
performance, but not satisfactorily authoritative in voice or dramatic presence. 
Mildred Miller was again a winning Cherubino, and Genevieve Warner 
sounded very pretty indeed as Barbarina. Maria Leone and Sandra Warfield 
made unavoidably negative débuts as the two peasant girls, and the rest_of 
the cast was filled out by Salvatore Baccaloni (on good artistic behavior as 
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Bartolo), Alessio de Paolis (a first-class artist, as always, as Basilio), Gabor 
Carelli (good as Curzio), and Lawrence Davidson as Antonio. Herbert 
Graf’s staging was just, if a little rowdy, and Fritz Stiedry conducted well, 
if sometimes a little heavily for the taste of those who like their Mozart crisp. 

La Forza del Destino, in the Eugene Berman settings new last year, returned 
with Zinka Milanov again superb as Leonora, Richard Tucker in fine voice 
as Alvaro, and Josef Metternich making his American début as Carlo. Mr 
Metternich, an erect, imposing figure and satisfactory actor, disclosed a 
middling-large voice, so bright and free that it seemed legitimately Italian in 
quality—almost a big lyric baritone rather than the burly type usually asso- 
ciated with this role. His Italian diction, however, was not good, and as 
his engagement wore on he went through a period of boggy vocalism that 
made him seem far less attractive than at first. | His success, however, had 
been made, and the Press did not come back to criticize him. All told, he 
was a creditable addition to the company. This season Verdi's genre 
elements were further reduced, and the camp scene was cut completely to 
shreds. Jean Madeira was a Preziosilla without either Eviva la guerra or 
Rataplan ; a bit involving Trabucco (who had been cut entirely out of the 
cast originally) was inexplicably restored ; and Gerhard Pechner got to sing 
more of Melitone’s sermon. Mr Stiedry conducted as before very 
symphonically, very moving in the religious sections, but otherwise not really 
legitimately Verdian. 

La Bohéme, so far given only in Italian (the Howard Dietz translation that 
caused so much controversy when it was first heard last season has apparently 
been shelved for good) brought the début of Jean Fenn as Musetta. 
Certainly one of the most attractive and stagewise young sopranos in some time, 
she presented a convincingly rounded characterization and sang with warm, 
clear tone except in forte at the top where her voice, as at the City Centre, 
tended to develop a flicker that, if not yet alarming, is still enough to make 
the moody listener wonder about her future. Hilde Gueden was lovely to 
look at as Mimi and sang with silvery tone, but generally seemed to fail to 
make emotional contact with her audience. I think I never have heard a 
Mimi sound so lovely in the last act and at the same time project so little 
pathos. Eugene Conley’s voice seems to have taken on more resonance and 
body in the middle without losing its ring at the top, but he was essentially 
no more interesting as either musician or actor than before, and that is not 
much praise. Robert Merrill, in better vocal condition (as far as can be 
judged from a stacked-deck role like Marcello) sang crudely but with good 
decibel impact. The rest of the cast was second line and familiar, except 
James McCracken, who made his début as Parpignol and made a loud noise 
during his few moments of glory. Alberto Erede conducted efficiently but 
without notable distinction. In a peculiar switch of credits, Joseph 
Mankiewitz was still credited with the ‘production,’ but Dino Yannopoulos 
was credited with the ‘staging.” What this amounted to practically was that 
all was as before except that the more egregiously tasteless glosses on the 
action had been excised. 

Pelléas et Mélisande was revived late in November, with a new production 

settings (all pointed Gothic verticals ; atmospheric, but very shoddily 
built and painted) by Horace Armistead ; direction by Mr Yannopoulos 
(sensible most of the time); and with Pierre Monteux conducting with 
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A scene from the end of Act III, of ‘Figaro’ at the Metropolitan, with della Casa, 
Seefried, Miller, Warner, Kunz and Guarrera. Photo Sedge LeBlang 


incomparable musicality. Of the cast, only Martial Singher had ever 
appeared in this opera before, and his voice is now suitable for Golaud 
rather than his old part of Pelléas. He gave a magnificent performance in 
all respects. How beautiful a voice fundamentally dry and unresonant can 
sound if it is used with such musicality and projected with such aristocratic 
command of language ! Nadine Conner sang the first performances and 
was effective in a pale, Mélisandish sort of way. Then Victoria de los 
Angeles took over and, seeming miraculously slight of figure in the costumes 
she wore, sang with melting beauty of tone. When her voice is at its 
sweetest—as it was in the Tower Scene—nothing else seems to matter in the 
world. Theodor Uppman looked about as well as it is possible to look in 
tights, and sang with pure artistic convictions, although his voice sounded 
unlovely most of the time and he was not impeccable about matters of pitch. 
Jerome Hines brought his impressive voice to the role of Arkel ; later on, 
Lorenzo Alvary sang the role ; he sounded pretty rocky but gave a serious, 
well-considered performance that would have seemed even better if his 
French could have been comprehended. 

Don Giovanni was revived with a new and crashingly ugly and unworkable 
unit setting by Charles Elson and staging by Dino Yannopoulos that is still 
in process of developing. The first performances of the title role were sung 
by Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, still dry but powerful of voice. He had great 
physical presence in the part but not much erotic appeal, and so much of 
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Charles Elsons ‘Unit’ setting, for this season’s ‘Don Giovanni’ at the 
Metropolitan. Photo Sedge LeBlang 


his singing was rough and so often slipped into parlande that he could 
hardly be said to have done himself justice. Erich Kunz was his Leporello, 
slick and professional as in his Figaro. Lisa della Casa was Donna Elvira, 
a beautiful, dark, unhappy creature who sang very competently but could be 
forgotten fairly easily once off the stage. Margaret Harshaw, looking rather 
like the Duchess (at times like the Cook) in Alice, sang Donna Anna with 
much better style than last year but still had not (and has not) solved the 
problem of making her big voice move through the fioratura in any disciplined 
sort of way. The voice is certainly impressive, but in the arias the effect she 
makes borders on the ludicrous. Sad, but not untrue. Genevieve Warner 
was a charming Zerlina, and Cesare Valletti, making his début, showed 
himself to be a very stylish and musicianly singer with a voice fundamentally 
best suited to such roles as Flaminio in L’Amore dei Tre Re. Nonetheless, 
he had a big critical success, and on the sum of his merits deserved it. 
More recently, Cesare Siepi has taken over as Don Giovanni, Fernando 
Corena as Leporello, and Lucine Amara as Elvira, with Max Rudolf still 
conducting. These changes brought immeasurable improvement, for Mr 
Siepi had matured out of all recognition in his role and seemed for the first 
time to have enough acting range to carry it off successfully ; he was in 
fine voice, and the only complaint could be a certain tendency to soften the 
line in a sentimental and un-classic way in parts of La ci darem and Deh vieni 
alla finestra. Mr Corena, making his début without stage rehearsal, was a 
tremendous success, and, I think, the best Leporello I have ever heard except 
for the late Virgilio Lazzari, and Mr Lazzari was by way of being a really 
great artist. Mr Corena’s voice did not seem first class compared to Mr 
Siepi’s, but few singers, only the finest, achieve such crispness of articulation 
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within a musical context such as this. His diction alone would have been 
enough to make his performance a constant delight. He got around the 
stage well in his first experience of an especially tricky set, acted magnificently, 
making his points in the same sort of Everyman-observing-life terms as 
MrLazzari,and never playing for humour when serious business was afoot. 
Both he and Mr Siepi were absolutely top-drawer in the scene with the 
statue, and in the final scene. 

Miss Amara’s voice seemed tremendously exciting instead of merely pretty, 
and she, too, made every word count in a performance that was always 
dramatically right and vocally as solid as Gibraltar, even in Mi tradi, which 
she sang with full dramatic-spinto resonance and tremendous propulsive 
energy, yet without ever giving a hint of violating the style. Altogether, 
this was one of the most exciting first-time-in-role performances within 
memory involving an American soprano, and Mr Corena’s début was one 
of the most solidly effective in a long time. It was tremendously exciting to 
find in one performance that a young soprano had suddenly blossomed into 
an artist of really big impact, that a young bass with a fine voice had 
developed into a fine Don Giovanni, and that the company had acquired an 
all-purpose bass of such outstanding qualifications. 

Another promising débutant was the young Italian baritone Ettore 
Bastianini, who made his first appearance as Germont and then went on to 
sing Di Luna in J/ Trovatore, with Kurt Baum in fair voice as Manrico, 
Zinka Milanov very variable but exciting at best as Leonora, and Elena 
Nikolaidi (replacing Jean Madeira, who had had a success) out of her proper 
vocal depth as Azucena. Mr Bastianini’s voice is a big, somewhat rough- 


Act II, scene iii, of ‘The Rake’s Progress’ at the Metropolitan, Conley, Harrell 
and Thebom. Photo Sedge LeBlang 

















Mack Harrell as Shadow, Hilde Gueden as Anne, Conley as Tom, in ‘The Rake’s 
Progress’. Photos Sedge LeBlang 


hewn dramatic baritone with a wonderfully free and ringing top. Very 
young, he looked slender and bore himself well, but took until the third act 
to overcome nervousness and really make his weight felt. Then his style 
and fine diction combined with his natural gifts to make the last-act duets 
with Leonora tremendously vital. He is not yet formed, but the voice is so 
fine and the talent so apparent that it would be foolish not to wait patiently 
for him to come into his own. Fausto Cleva conducted with unflagging 
vitality but took cabaietta sections at unreasonable speed, leaving Miss 
Nikolaidi, for one, panting. 

The great scandale—in all senses of that useful Gallicism—of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera season so far has been the disappearance of Strawinsky’s The Rake’s 
Progress from the repertory. Controversial it certainly is, and controversy it 
aroused when it was given its American premiére at the opera house last 
season, but if the audiences then were bored they endured their boredom 
mannerly, and the Press showed a tendency to damn (if damnation was 
intended) with faint praise. This season, however, the first performance 
brought reviews in two extremely influential publications—the New York 
Times and The New Yorker—that were so violent as to seem little short of 
premeditated hatchetings. A single further performance was given, and the 
work has not appeared since in the schedule—the word being that the manage- 
ment, fearful of the effect of such an unfavourable Press on a production 
already making but slow headway against the resistance of ticket-buyers 
devoted to the hyper-familiar, had decided not to risk a box-office fiasco. 

The first performance this season of The Rake’s Progress was scheduled for 
a Tuesday night, and the posh subscription audience, a restive one at best, 
apparently began to wander away long before the end. Olin Downes, The 
Times critic, seized on this manifestation and wrote the lead paragraphs of 
his review around it, going on to denounce the work in the usual anti- 
Strawinsky terms, only more categorically even than usual. Winthrop 
Sargent, writing in The New Yorker took the same stand, reaching his 
peroration of denunciation on the point that Stawinsky does not compose 
emotionally meaningful music—which, in view of the composer's expressed 
aesthetic, seemed rather like discovering in middle age that cobras, however 
well designed as members of the genus Naja, do not suckle their young, or 
complaining bitterly because an ocelot does not behave like a cocker spaniel. 
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In any case, The Rake’s Progress seems to be finished at the Metropolitan, 
and unless the New York City Opera (which has an auditorium better suited 
to the dimensions of the music and an audience better attuned to its intrica- 
cies) takes it up, the Press can go right ahead with the old game of baiting the 
Metropolitan for not producing contemporary works. O tempora ! O mores! 

The loss is a very real one, as those who have spent time with the recording 
know. Certainly the libretto is not perfect ; certainly the music makes no 
appeal of the ususl kind to the emotions ; certainly the scoring is intricate ; 
certainly the prosody is capricious in the extreme. I, for one, have changed 
my views several times since first hearing The Rake’s Progress. At first it 
seemed merely ‘interesting’; now, to me, it also has scenes of tremendous 
theatrical impact, and the scene in the graveyard seems almost as good as the 
statue scenes in Don Giovanni or the Grand Inquisitor scene in Don Carlo. 
But whatever the final judgment may be, it seems a great shame for a work 
of such craftmanship—if nothing else at all—to be deprived by trained 
musicians of its right to be heard until it is understood, if not necessarily 
loved by all who hear it. 

An unfortunate side casualty of the reviews was Alberto Erede, who took 
the production over from Fritz Reiner, now conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony and no longer available to the opera company. Here was music 
he obviously liked to conduct, music he presented crisply and well. Whatever 
may be said of his Aida, his Tosca, his Pagliacci, Mr Erede with the score of 
The Rake’s Progress before him was a first-class conductor doing a first-class 
job. The performance on the second, and last, night was in all respects 
better than those of a year ago. The singers had the music more firmly in 
their grasp—except Mack Harrell, who was superb to begin with—and the 
orchestra was, on the whole, tidier than before. (To be continued.) 
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Percy Heming 


by Cedric Wallis 


Early in September 1953 I went 
to a party in a pleasant house in 
Abbey Road, and found myself 
attending what appeared to be a 
plenary session of the Mastersingers 
of St John’s Wood! They go one 
better than Niirnberg in St John’s 
Wood by admitting women to the 
guild—in fact I’ve seldom seen 
so many celebrated sopranos 
gathered together in one place. 
There were Agnes Nicholls, and 
Carrie Tubb, Maggie Teyte and Dora 
Labbette, (or Lisa Perli, if you prefer 
to call her so), and Miriam Licette, 
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Heming as Amfortas in ‘Parsifal’. 
and Joan Cross. Gladys Parr and Edith Furmedge represented the 
contralto wing, and Norman Allin was there as a ground bass to the other 
voices. With Sir John Barbirolli to take the rostrum, we only needed a tenor 
(and an orchestra) to give a very notable performance of one of the great lyric 
dramas. 

The occasion that drew together so many of the stars of British opera was 
Percy Heming’s seventieth birthday, and there he was, presiding like a genial 
Hans Sachs over his musical peers. The analogy is only a little spoilt by the 
fact that he never sang Hans Sachs,—he may do so yet !_ I noticed a book 
about Puccini on one of the tables. It was a present from John Barbirolli, 
and inside it he had written ‘For Percy : The most fascinating Marcel—the 
most kindly and human Sharpless, and the greatest Scarpia of them all’. 

Percy Heming was born in Bristol on 6 September, 1883. He came of a 
musical family, but perhaps he partly owes his career on the lyric stage to his 
ancestor John Heming, who was a fellow actor of William Shakespeare’s, and 
jointly responsible with Henry Condall for the publication of the First Folio. 
When Percy left school he went into commerce, but, after trying several 
different jobs, found that this did not work out very well. During his early 
twenties he had some success as an amateur singer, and also studied the piano, 
the organ, and the cello. His own description of his singing at that time is 
that it was very loud, and very fervent,—but anyway, audiences liked it. 
Not until he was twenty-five was it suggested that he might study for a profes- 
sional career. At the time he was working for a wholesale soap firm, and 
finding it very boring. After a long discussion, Percy's father allowed him to 
go up to London to sing for Frederick King, then a well-known teacher at 
the Royal Academy of Music. As the result of Mr King’s report on his 
son’s singing, Mr. Heming senior agreed to finance three years of study at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and up to London Percy came, in search of fame 
and fortune. It was not very long before he found both. 
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The first stroke of fortune that befell him at the Academy was that he met 
a girl called Joyce Savage, who was studying piano there with Oscar Beringer. 
She was from the Isle of Man, the daughter of Canon Savage of Douglas, and 
Percy Heming was the assisting artist at a recital Miss Savage gave in her 
native town in April 1911. Three years later they were married, and now, 
nearly forty years after, they still seem to their friends an ideally happy couple. 
Only one cloud has shadowed their horizon—the loss of their son Michael in 
the 1939-45 war. He too was to have made a career in music,—as a conductor. 

While he was at the R.A.M. Percy Heming won the Parepa Rosa and 
Rutson prizes. At this time the range of his voice was somewhat restricted 
for opera, and he therefore specialized in German Lieder, which he studied 
with Sir George Henschel, and with Henschel’s sister, Frau Professor Grosse, 
in Dresden. He spent nearly a year in Germany, and when he came back, 
though still a student, he assisted Marjorie Kennedy Fraser at the first recital 
of the Hebridean songs which her arrangements did so much to make famous 
outside their native Scotland. At this time one of Percy’s friends was the 
famous English bass, Robert Radford, who was not satisfied that the range 
of the Heming voice was all it might be. Radford, and Carrie Tubb, who 
shared his opinion, arranged for Percy to study with Thomas Blackburn who 
added something like a fourth to the top of his voice, giving him the high A 
flat that is necessary for an operatic baritone. Anda chance in opera was not 
long coming. 

In 1915, after the first war had begun, Mr Thomas Beecham, as he was then, 
started a season of opera at the Shaftesbury Theatre in London, where he 
added to the laurels he had gained in pre-war days. Robert Courtneidge 
undertook the production of the operas, under Beecham’s musical direction, 
and Robert Radford, who was a member of the company, sent Percy along 
to sing for the business manager, 
Donald Baylis. Hesanganariafrom 
Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov and 
as there was no accompanist avail- 
able, he played for himself. He was 
at once offered a job with the Com- 
pany, and made his first appearance 
in opera, as Paris in Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet. Miriam Licette, 
Webster Millar, Frederick Ranalow, 
and Robert Radford were also in the 
cast, and Sir Thomas Beecham, in 
one of his books, recalls an artist 
in this production, who later became 
one of the best actors on the lyric 
stage, turning his back on _ the 
audience (a crime in those days!), 
taking off his hat, and scratching his 
head. This was Percy Heming, who 


Heming as Valentine in 1915-16 
season. 














Heming as Marcello in ‘La Bohéme’ | 


admits all but the head-scratching ! 

During 1915 and 1916 Percy 
Heming sang a number of small roles 
in the Beecham company, which 
numbered Julius Harrison and 
Eugene Goossens the younger 
amongst its conductors. When he 
graduated to more important parts, 
such as Raleigh in Stanford's The 
Critic, Silvio in Pagliacci, and 
Valentine in Gounod’s Faust, he 
realised the value of the training he 
had received in the smaller roles. He 
is strongly of the opinion that young 
artists lose more than they gain by 
being given important roles too early. 
Before long Beecham planned to 
conduct his first Tristan and Isolde, 
and the casting of Kurwenal was a 
difficulty, as Frederic Austin, the 
leading baritone of the company, was 


already fully occupied with the study of lago in Verdi's Ovel/o. Finally, it 
was decided to try Heming out in his first Wagnerian role, no light one for a 
comparative beginner, but the warmth of his voice, and the sincerity of his 
acting contributed to a notable portrayal of Tristan’s faithful servant, and to 
Percy Heming’s first really big success in opera, enthusiastically noticed by such 
critics as Robin Legge, Samuel Langford, and Ernest Newman. The peak 
sentence of Langford’s notice in the Manchester Guardian was ‘None but 


a singer of some greatness can succeed 
as Kurwenal, and Mr. Heming’s was 
a notable success’. 

Later in 1916, Percy Heming 
joined the Artists’ Rifles, and was 
soon sent to France, where he 
endured the full rigour of trench 
warfare for a year, after which he 
came home with trench fever. He 
was then posted to Cambridge, 
where he stayed for the rest of the 
war, being commissioned on_ its 
very last day, November I1, 1918. 

Rejoining the Beecham company 
in 1919, Percy Heming added some 
notable roles to his repertory, 


Heming as Scarpia. 
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Heming as The Leper in ‘The Leper’s Flute, Kezal in ‘The Bartered Bride,’ 
and Ford in ‘Falstaff’. 


appearing at Covent Garden as Amfortas in Parsifal, a performance which 
has remained one of my own most moving recollections of that season. 
In those days I was rather a musical snob, and I had gone to hear the 
American baritone Clarence Whitehill in the part, chiefly because of a 
red label H.M.V. record he had made as Amfortas. I was not pleased to 
find that Whitehill had been replaced by a singer whose name I hardly knew, 
and who had not achieved the dizzy heights of H.M.V. stardom. My dis- 
appointment survived no more than a few bars beyond Amfortas’s arrival 
on his litter, and when we reached the Grail Scene I had forgotten all about 
Clarence Whitehill,—for that matter I had forgotten about Percy Heming too, 

I was enthralled by Amfortas himself. Since then I have heard Percy 
Heming sing many parts, for he is one of the most versatile artists on the lyric 
stage, and whether the mood has been grave or gay, his singing has always 
had a kind of warm radiance that commands the attention of the hearer. 
In some of his most famous parts, Scarpia, for example, the singer has had 
to work against the naturally sympathetic quality of his voice. He has been 
able to do this because he is a fine actor as well as a fine singer,—he brings to 
Scarpia a brazen ring that suggests depravity without losing richness of tone, 
or hardening too much the mellow roundness of the voice that is ideal for 
Amfortas, or Kurwenal, or, in quite a different way, for such parts as Marcel 
in La Bohéme. Other new roles at this time included Ford in Verdi's Falstaff, 
with Agnes Nicholls, Marcel in Bohéme, the Emir in de Lara’s Nail, with 
Rosina Buckman and Frank Mullings, and the Black Fiddler in Delius’s 
Village Romeo and Juliet,—a list that could hardly be more varied, musically. 
1920 brought a first departure from grand opera, when Percy Heming toured 
America and Canada as Macheath in The Beggar's Opera. Only an artist 
of unusual quality could succeed in the same year as Amfortas and Macheath, 
without relaxing the intensity of the one, or blunting the cynical humour of 
the other. 

While the Beggar's Opera was touring America, a new project was started 
that was to put British opera on a new footing. It was a co-operative venture 
which called itself the British National Opera Company, soon shortened to 
B.N.O.C., and its purpose was to present opera in English with British artists. 
This ideal has been Percy Heming’s during the whole of his long career, and 
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he was back in London to sing Marcel in the opening performance of La 
Bohéme at Covent Garden on May 1, 1922. The many parts he sang for the 
B.N.O.C. include Scarpia, Wolfram in Tannhduser, Tonio in Pagliacci, 
Escamillo in Carmen, Dr Bartolo in The Barber of Seville, Almaviva in The 
Marriage of Figaro, Lescaut in Massenet’s Manon, Amonasro in Aida, and 
the title part in Ernest Bryson’s The Leper’s Flute. Many of these perfor- 
mances were directed by John Barbirolli, and an artistic association was 
begun that has persisted to the present day. Writing recently in the magazine 
of the Royal Academy of Music, Barbirolli says “‘I would unhesitatingly 
pronounce Percy Heming one of the greatest, if not indeed the greatest, 
operatic artist this country has ever produced. This is, I know, a considerable 
statement to make, but there is much to substantiate it. Gifted with a 
voice of moving quality, he had the technical equipment to give it an infinite 
variety of colour, a quality sadly lacking in the operatic singers of today the 
world over. To a superb diction and sense of the value and meaning of the 
words he was singing, he added a poetic grace, dignity and beauty of move- 
ment on the stage which I have never seen surpassed in my experience. He 
was incomparably the finest Scarpia (of any nationality) I ever saw, and my 
many collaborations with him in this particular opera will ever remain one of 
my most cherished and treasured memories. I could go on at great length 
but space forbids. However, I must refer to the asset which, perhaps more 
than any other, gives him the right to the title I have given him,—his amazing 
versatility... Alas, the B.N.O.C., for all its great work, failed in 1928 for 
the sum of £5,000. In the last year of its existence it had paid £17,000 in 
entertainment tax,—what a false economy on the part of those who rule 
such things ! 
Further excursions into 
PERCY HEMING light music included Lilac 
Time in 1922, Primrose in 
1924, and in 1928 and 1930 the 
Hemings went to South Africa 
and Kenya for concert tours. 
In between, Percy Heming 
appeared at Covent Garden for 
Colonel Blois, his new roles 
including Kezal in The 
Bartered Bride, Falke in 
Die Fledermaus, and_ the 
Lighthouse Keeper in Ethyl 
Smyth’s The Wreckers. He also 
sang in 1931 in two short 
operas which Nigel Playfair put 
on at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, The Piper by 
Herbert Ferrers, and The 
Fountain of Youth by Alfred 
Reynolds. In 1934 _ Percy 
Heming joined Lilian Baylis’s 
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DOCTOR BARTOLO IN company at Sadler's Wells, 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. singing, in addition to many of 


his old parts, the title roles in Don Giovanni and in Stanford's The Travelling 
Companion, the Father in Hansel and Gretel, and a part in Arthur Benjamin’s 
The Devil Take Her ! In 1935, Heming sang Alberich in Siegfried, at Covent 
Garden, with Albert Coates conducting, and Eva Turner, Walter Widdop, 
Robert Parker, and Edith Furmedge in the cast. Soon after this the singer 
was invited to join the staff at the Royal Opera House, where during the 1937 
Coronation season, he became Assistant Artistic Director to Sir Thomas 
Beecham. The following year he was appointed Director of the English 
Opera Society, which ran the Covent Garden touring company. 

During the 1939-45 war Percy Heming sang for C.E.M.A. and E.N.S.A., 
visiting many out-of-the-way places where such music had never been heard 
before. His last appearance in opera was made at Sadler’s Wells in 1940,* 
when he sang Scarpia with an air-raid raging outside. But the stage saw him 
again in 1944, when he appeared at the Liverpool Playhouse in The School for 
Scandal with Mary Ellis and Henry Edwards. I have not asked him what he 
plans to do in 1954, but I am sure he has plenty in mind. Whatever the 
future may bring, however, we remember the past with gratitude, and with 
admiration. There is, as always, a great deal of talk about the future of 
opera in England. Whatever that future may be, there is no doubt that Percy 
Heming, and others of his generation, laid its foundation in the 1920’s, and 
laid it well. If those who hold the responsibility today can be as wise in their 
generation, they will not build amiss. 

*7 recollect a performance of Madama Butterfly at the New Theatre by 
Sadler's Wells in 1942, when Percy Heming sang Sharpless.—Ed. 


Summer Festivals 


GLYNDEBOURNE 

The 1954 Festival opens on June 10 with the first performance at Glynde- 
bourne of Rossini’s // Barbiere di Siviglia, conducted by Vittorio Gui, produced 
by Carl Ebert, with scenery and costumes by Oliver Messel. The cast will 
include Graziella Sciutti (Rosina), Juan Oncina (Almaviva), Sesto Bruscantini 
(Figaro), Antonio Cassinelli (Basilio) and Ian Wallace (Bartolo). Subse- 
quent performances will be on June 12, 16, 18, 20, 26, July 2,8, 10. Alceste 
will be revived on June 13, and as last year the leading roles will be sung by 
Magda Laszlo and Richard Lewis, with Gui conducting ; Raimondo Torres 
will sing the part of the High Priest. Other performances will be on June 17, 
19, 24, July 1, 3, Ariadne auf Naxos comes into the repertory on June 25, 
with Lucina Amara in the title role, Lewis as Bacchus and Mattiwilda Dobbs 
as Zerbinetta. In the Prologue, Sena Jurinac will again sing the part of the 
Composer ; John Pritchard will conduct. The Strauss opera will be pre- 
ceded by Busoni’s Arlecchino, which will be produced by Peter Ebert, and 
conducted by Pritchard, with scenery and costumes by Peter Rice. The part 
of Arlecchino, which is a speaking and not a singing part, will be taken by 
Kurt Gester, baritone of the Diisseldorf Opera, who was on the straight 
stage before he became an opera singer. The rest of the cast will include 
Elaine Malbin, lan Wallace, Fritz Ollendorf, Geraint Evans, and Murray 
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Dickie. The dates of the other performances of the double bill are June 27, 
30, July 4, 16, 19. Don Giovanni (the only Mozart work in this year’s 
Festival) will receive its first performance on July 7, with subsequent per- 
formances on July 9, 11, 14, 17, 21, 23, 25, 27. Georg Solti will conduct, 
Ebert produce ; and the settings and costumes which John Piper designed for 
the 1951 performances have been considerably modified. James Pease 
sings the part of the Don, Margaret Harshaw is the Anna, Jurinac the Elvira, 
Anny Schlemm Zerlina ; Benno Kusche sings the part of Leporello, Leopold 
Simoneau that of Ottavio, and Hervey Alan, the Commendatore. The 
Rake’s Progress, will be the last of this year’s productions at Glyndebourne, 
and will be heard on July 15, 18, 20, 22, 24. Paul Sacher will conduct, 
Ebert produces and scenery and costumes are by Osbert Lancaster, Richard 
Lewis, Elsie Morison, Hervey Alan and Mary Jarred repeat their perform- 
ances from last summer's Edinburgh Festival. Marko Rothmiiller is the 
new Nick Shadow, Marina de Gabarain, Baba the Turk, and Hugues Cuénod, 
the Auctioneer, Selim, the role he created in the world premiére at Venice in 
1951. 


AUGSBURG 

The open-air opera Festival will last from June 20 to September 5, The 
great feature will be the production of Wagner's Rienzi. Other works to be 
given include Aida, La Forza del Destino, A Night in Venice and The Gipsy 
Baron. 


FLORENCE 

The Florence May Festival will, as already announced, include the first 
performance in Italy of Spontini’s Agnese di Hohenstaufen, which will be 
conducted by Gui, with Callas in the title part. Puccini's La Fanciulla del 
West will be performed by Eleanor Steber, Mario del Monaco and Tito 
Gobbi, and conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos. There will also be the first 
performance of a new opera by Valentino Bucchi, entitled // Contrabasso, and 
performances of Euryanthe by the Stuttgart Opera Company. 


FRANCE 

At the Bordeaux Festival (May 18-30) Peter Grimes will be performed. 
Bourges (June 25-27) is presenting Faust. Arles is appropriately staging 
Mireille (July 5) and L’Arlesienne (July 3), as well as Carmen (July 1). At 
Aix-en-Provence the dates are : Entfiihrung, July 11, 16 and 25; Don Giovanni, 
July 17, 22 and 29 ; Sauget’s new opera Les Caprices de Marianne, together 
with Menotti’s The Telephone, on July 20 and 27. A performance of Mireille 
at Les Baux falls within the frame of the Aix Festival. 


HOLLAND 
The dates of this year’s Festival are June 15 (not June 5 as erroneously 


stated in the February opeRA) to July 15. Besides the works already 
announced, the Netherlands Opera will present Janacek’s House of the Dead. 
The conductor will be Alexander Krannhals and the producer Abraham de 
Vries. The production will be on July 3, the hundredth anniversary of 
Janacek’s birth. The cast of Die Zauberfléte will be the same as the recent 
performances in Holland (see page 230), with the exception of the role of the 
Queen of the Night, which will be sung by Valerie Bak. 
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WIESBADEN 

This year’s Festival will last from May | to 21 and will include performances 
of Handel’s Julius Caesar and Janacek’s The House of the Dead by the Wies- 
baden State Opera ; Peter Grimes by the Covent Garden Opera ; Figaro, 
Don Giovanni and Zauberfléte by the Vienna State Opera ; and La Forza del 
Destino, Otello and Lucia di Lammermoor, by an Italian company. 


ZURICH 

The June Festival this year will include a second Strauss Cycle by the 
Munich State Opera. The works to be performed will be Die Frau ohne 
Schatten, Capriccio, Der Rosenkavalier, Arabella and either Salome or Ariadne 
auf Naxos. 

(We are indebted to Gardiner Travel Service Limited for much of the above 
information, and would like to draw reader's attention to the useful little 
hand-book they are issuing entitled “European Music Festivals, 1954.°) 


News 


Great Britain 

Covent Garden. The tour by the Covent Garden company continues until April 
17, when the company will return to London, opening their summer season at the 
Royal Opera House on April 20 with a performance of Peter Grimes, and following 
it on April 23 with the first performance in London of the new production of Der 
Freischiitz. Other works that will be heard during April and May are La Traviata, 
Elektra, Rigoletto, Coq d’Or and Madama Butterfly. The new Ring production will 
open on May 27 with Rheingold, followed by Walkiire on June 2, Siegfried on June 8, 
and Gétterdimerung on June 17. The second Cycle will be on June 21, 23, 25, 28. 
In July there will probably be performances of Fidelio, Rosenkavalier, Aida and 
Carmen. 

The Sheffield Singers Grand Opera Society will give five performances of La 
Traviata from May 18 to 23. Details may be obtained from Alicia Scaife, 52, The 
Grove, Totley, Sheffield. 


Austria 

The rebuilt Vienna Staatsoper will reopen in the autumn of 1955; the new build- 
ing, which will seat 2,400, will be ready for rehearsals this autumn. Dr Karl Bohm 
has been appointed Musical Director from September 1. 

At Graz, a new production of Aida has caused much discussion, as it has been 
produced on a practically empty sloping stage, in the manner of Bayreuth, by André 
Diehl with designs by Heinz Ludwig. 


. 
Belgium 
Recent events at Antwerp have included a revival of The Consul with the same cast 
as last year, and Lohengrin with Lorenz Fehenberger in the title role and Gustav 
Neidlinger as Telramund. 


France 

Three productions recently seen in Paris showed, as such visits tend to show, 
that performances at the Opéra and Opéra-Comique are far more enjoyable than the 
average Frenchman would have us believe. He seems slightly amazed when we 
say we are going to the opera : ‘I never go to the opera except during foreign visits, 
it is so bad.’ So presumably he misses the fine Roméo et Juliette which I saw at the 
Opéra on January 4. It was mounted in handsome sets by Guillaume Monin ; 
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like all Opera décors I have seen, they are grand, on the scale of the house. There is 
still a purely extra-musical pleasure in visiting Garnier’s building. One has to leave 
one’s coat behind, not stuff it under the seat, and there is not just one, desperately 
crowded vestiaire. ‘Usherettes’ do not parade up and down the auditorium selling 
‘choc-ices.” There is lots of room to walk about in the intervals. Covent Garden 
cannot help the fact that its foyer must be so literally a ‘crush-bar.” But they might 
drive out the ice-cream-sellers, and perhaps put a note in the programme: ‘The 
audience is requested not to eat during the spectacles.” A digression: but the 
differences in Paris strike an English opera-goer very forcibly. 

In this Roméo Janine Micheau was singing more beautifully, with more accom- 
plishment, than I have ever heard her before in life or on disc : and one could under- 
stand her reputation. The Romeo was Raoul Jobin, not generally a subtle artist, but 
a very reliable one, with plenty of volume. P. Froumenty’s Friar Laurence was 
finely and firmly done : and Liliane Berton’s pretty singing of the Page’s Song should 
be mentioned. André Cluytens secured first-rate orchestral playing, and a clear, 
sensitive, performance. This was a thoroughly enjoyable evening. The production 
is striking and lavish, with a troupe of fifty dancers as well as the large chorus. 

If Roméo represented the tradition of grand opera which Paris seems never to have 
lost, then Lakmé at the Opéra-Comique (January 6) was typical of another aspect: 
countless Carmens, Pécheurs de Perles, Mireilles and Lakm?s, done in the smaller 
house as they have always been done. One went to Lakmé more than prepared to be 
indulgent ; but only the strictest tastes could not have enjoyed the workmanlike and 
never offensive routine of staging and setting. Mado Robin sang Lakmé: a per- 
formance familiar from her recording. She leaves out the runs in the Bell Song ; 
but notes so strong, so true and so high are admirable and enjoyable in their own 
right. Her acting was straightforward, but very assured ; and she has a striking 
presence. It would perhaps be nice to have her over here to do some Queens of 
Shemakhan at some time. Henri Legay, as Gérald, was again straightforward and 
unsubtle, but his ringing tenor fell gratefully on English ears. Pierre Germain 
played Frédéric as a charmer, with a pleasant, well-defined light baritone. 

Another Opéra-Comique production, Ciboulette (January 3), proved a shade 
disappointing, perhaps because one had expected too much. One who knew only 
the ‘best bits’ of Reynaldo Hahn, from records and recitals, might well feel that the 
filling between them was rather thin. But then the performance as a whole did not 
seem to have that smartness and sparkle such as heard on René Leibowitz’s record- 
ings of Offenbach operettes. Dignimont, a specialist in the period (1923) has 
produced fairly pretty and obviously authentic sets. The orchestral playing, under 
Pierre Cruchon, was that familiar and exasperating mixture of slap-dashness and with 
occasional perfectly turned solos: only under Cluytens does the Opéra-Comique 
orchestra seem to be in consistently good shape. The distribution had changed 
somewhat since Ciboulette was first revived. If Raymond Amade’s delightfully 
accomplished Antonin was typical of the first cast, then the performace has probably 
suffered. Ciboulette was neither Geori Boué nor Fanély Revoil, but Nadine 
Renaux: an attractive heroine, but not quite as much mistress of every situation, 
dramatic or musical, as she should have been. Still, Nous avons fait un beau voyage, 
the duet which she sings with Duparquet (who is Puccini’s Rodolfo grown old), 
could not fail to bewitch. ALP. 

Mario del Monaco has recently made guest appearances at the Paris Opéra as 
Radames and Otello. 

At Bordeaux Hans Knappertsbusch has conducted a cycle of the Ring with a cast 
that included Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Leonie Rysanek, Georgine von Milinkovic, 
Hans Beirer, Max Lorenz, Ludwig Suthaus, Sigurd Bjérling and Frederick Dalberg. 

The Opera at Mulhouse, has recently given the first performance in France of 
Mussorgsky’s Fair at Sorotchints. 


Germany 

Inge Borkh recently gave a series of Guest performances at the Berlin Stadtsche, 
Oper, appearing as Elektra, Salome and Mona Lisa. Martha Médl has been heard 
in the same theatre as Briinnhilde and Leonore in Fidelio. 

The repertory at the State Theatre in Dessau (Eastern Zone) includes Figaro, 
Rigoletto, Martha, Bartered Bride, Tosca, Rheingoid, Walkiire, and Siegfried. 
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Adele Leigh and Franz Vroons in ‘The Magic Flute’ in Holland. 
Photo Particam 


At the Dresden State Opera Strauss’s Daphne was recently revived with Gudrun 
Wuestemann in the title part and Helmut Schindler, Werner Liebing, Helena Rott 
and Arno Schellenberg in the supporting roles. Die Walkiire has been given at the 
State Opera for the first time since the war. Fritz Konwitschny was the conductor, 
and Alfred Eichorn the producer. Christel Goltz has recently returned to Dresden 
to give a series of guest performances including Donna Anna and Leonore in 
Fidelio. The Dresden repertory this season also includes, Figaro, Zauberfléte, 
Freischiitz, Cosi fan tutte, Tiefland, Wildschiitz, Bartered Bride, Fliegende Holldnder, 
Bohéme, Cavalleria, Pagliacci, Otello, Rigoletto, Butterfly, Barber of Seville, Pique- 
Dame, Carmen and Traviata. 

The Frankfurt Opera recently mounted Strawinsky’s Oedipus Rex, Mavra and the 
Ballet, Renard. Georg Solti was the conductor and Rennert the producer. 

At the State Theatre, Gera, a new version of Oberon has recently been produced. 
Albert Griimes conducted, Margaret Weickert sang the part of Rezia, and Rudolf 
Streletz that of Huon. 

At Krefeld, Rudolf Bockelmann recently appeared as Alfio in Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Tonio in Pagliacci. 

At Karlsruhe, Smetana’s The Kiss was recently produced ; the conductor was Otto 
Matzerath, and the leading roles were taken by Ingeborg Méchel, Christoph Reuland 
and Hans Hoffmann. 

Lisa della Casa on her return from the Metropolitan has been singing in Munich 
in Arabella and Figaro. Benno Kusche has taken over the part of Falstaff from Otto 
Edelmann ; Herta Tépper has sung her first Brangaene. 

The most recent new productions at Nuremberg have been Mignon and Di: 
Walkiire. In the latter work the American soprano Eleanor Repp sang the part of 
Briinnhilde. 
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The Finale of ‘The Magic Flute’ in Holland. Photo Particam 


Holland 


J. Hutton-Squire sends the following account of the recent new production of 
Die Zauberfléte at the Netherlands Opera : 

Georg Hartmann’s production of Die Zauberfléte was a very tame affair, distin- 
guished only by Josef Krips’s fine conducting and Adele Leigh’s Pamina. 

Never having seen Adele Leigh as Sophie or Marcelline (in Fide/io) on our home 
pitch, I can say with the sublime presumption of pure innocence that this singer 
shows capacity for fluidity of action, which is just where Holland flatly let her down. 
She has the voice and other qualities to be moving in a less puddingy atmosphere. 
A temperament, which for a moment with Sarastro blossomed, could, in ideal 
conditions, give sustained beauty to many roles in opera. 

Tamino was sung by Franz Vroons, Sarastro by Gerard Groot and the Queen 
of the Night by Nelly Burbach. Emil Preetorius’s sets were more suited to 
Turandot than to Mozart. 





Italy 

Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan : 

Bluebeard’s Castle was given at the Scala for the first time and was tepidly received, 
mainly owing to the uninspired production by Otto Erhardt and the dissappointing 
sets by Dante Ortolandi. Giulini conducted and gave a wonderful reading of 
Bartok’s score. Petri and Dorothy Dow gave musical and intelligent performances 
as Bluebeard and Judith respectively. This work was followed by the first Italian 
stage performance of Strawinsky’s Les Noces also conducted by Giulini with choreo- 
graphy by Tatiana Gsovsky. The dancers were Luciana Novaro and Mario 
Pistoni, and the singers were Magda Laszld Cloe Elmo, Berdini and Sardo ; of these 
only Elmo can be said to have been satisfactory. 


Petri and Seefried in ‘Figaro’ at the Scala. 
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Above: Act I, Scene ii of ‘Faust’ at the Scala with Christoff and Mascherini 


Below: Petri, Giulini, Dow and Erhardt in an interval of *Bluebeard’s Castle’ 
Photos Piccagliani 









Le Nozze di Figaro was once again conducted and produced by Karajan, the overall 
effect was brilliant and sparkling, but seemed to lack heart. The star of the perform- 
ance was Sena Jurinac, called in at a few hours notice to sing Cherubino. Schwarz- 
kopf looked beautiful as the Countess and sang well, though she sounded tired before 
the end of the opera. Seefried was the delightful Susanna. Petri and Panerai were 
the Count and Figaro, neither was wholly in character. The supporting singers 
included Mariella Adana, Silvio Maionica, Luisa Villa, Franco Calabrese, Giuseppe 
Nessi and Antonio Pirino. 

Faust returned to the Scala after a long absence. Rodzinski was the conductor, 
achieving brilliant effects. Poggi in the title role sang well, but was not warm enough 
dramatically. Christoff was an elegant Mephistophélés, the peak of his performance 
was the Serenade in Act III. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf was a completely different 
Marguérite from those to which we are accustomed ; she was not the usual simpering 
French ingénue. She sang well, but seemed to lack the intensity that is necessary in 
the Church scene. Mascherini was a lyric Valentine. The supporting parts were 
sung by Enrico Campi, Silvana Zanolli and Wanda Madonna. 

The Teatro Piccini, Bari, has just celebrated its centenary. The month’s season 
has included performances of Tannhaiiser (Malagrida, Guichandut), Norma (Lintura, 
Nicolai), Butterfly (Olivero), Fedora (di Giulio, Campora), Rigoletto, (Gatta, Azzolini, 
Antonioli), Otello (Malagrida, Guichandut, Tagliabue), Maria Egiziaca and I 
Misteri Gaudiosi. 

The season at Brescia opened on February 18 with a new production of Simone 
Boccanegra conducted by de Fabritiis with Caterina Mancini, Ferrando Ferrari, 
Tito Gobbi and Giorgio Tozzi. This was followed by Andrea Chenier with Adriana 
Guerrini, Vasco Campagnano and Walter Monachesi; Don Pasquale with Rosetta 
Noli, Nicolai Monti, Melchiorre Luise and Renato Cesari ; Lohengrin with Joseph 
Gostic, Giuliana Ghilardi, Elena Nicolai, Giangiacomo Guelfi and Andrea Mongelli; 
and Madama Butterfly with Magda Olivero (Noli at later performances). 

The season at the Comunale, Florence came to an end with a production of Menotti’s 
The Consul, with Mercedes Fortunati, Jolanda Gardino, Marianna Radev, Piero 
Guelfi, Enrico Campi and Bronislaw Wosniak. The conductor was Emidio Tieri, the 
producer Maner Lualdi. The Management of the Comunale have arranged a 
further season by the Piccolo Teatro di Musica which will include performances of 
Il Conte Ory, The Stone Guest (Dargomizhski), La Fata Mclerba (Gui), Die Versch- 
worenen (Schubert) and La Conchiglia (Liviabella). The Teatro Massimo, Palermo 
opened its season on February 10 with a performance of / Capuleti e i Montecchi 
(Bellini) conducted by Gui, with Giulietta Simionato, Rosanna Carteri and Renato 
Gavarini in the cast. 

Ester Dinacci sends the following report from Naples : 

The season at the San Carlo produced Cenerentola with Giulietta Simionato in the 
title part ; Lucia with Wilma Lipp, Giuseppe Campora and Taddei ; Tristan und 
Isolde with Gertrud Grob-Prandl and Wilhelm Ernest ; Alfano’s Sakuntala and 
Verdi’s Forza del Destino. This was one of the finest performances of the season 
with excellent new settings by C. Cristini. Santini was the conductor who led the 
orchestra straight to Verdi. It is known that Santini is a Verdi specialist ; he 
conducted extremely well. Renata Tebaldi gained another success as Leonora. 
From the beginning she gave an impressive performance ; her beautiful voice per- 
mitted her to cope with the highest and the lowest passages of the score. Gino Penno 
has a voice of the requisite size but his Don Alvaro is not as magnificent as Gigli’s. 
In some scenes he brought a distinct pathos, especially at the end of Act I. Miriam 
Pirazzini was a good Preziosilla ; she has wit enough to sing this part. The baritone 
Antonio Manca-Serra made his first San Carlo appearance ; he has a monotonous 
voice which contributed to make his Don Carlos into a mournful character. Giulio 
Neri was a superb Guardiano with his huge voice and his dominating,figure. Saturno 
Meletti was a delightful Melitone. Cristini’s scenery was on a very grand scale; 
Frigerio’s production was satisfying. 

Another memorable night was the performance of Bizet’s Pécheurs des Perles 
with two well-known singers, Tagliavini and Carosio. Margherita Carosio has lost 
some of the freshness of her voice but she always sings with wit and charm. She 
again showed her artistic intelligence and her excellent vocal technique. Ferruccio 
Tagliavini obtained a great personal success especially in the first act, his voice 
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Tebaldi and Neri in ‘La Forza del Destino’ at Naples. Photo Troncone 


revealed its glowing beauty in the ravishing lower register. He is surely the greatest 
tenor of to day. The public got excited : even the ushers were enthusiastic. They 
defined Pécheurs des Perles as the best performance since the first night of the season. 
Santini was again the conductor. Guiseppe Taddei was excellent as Zurga. 

Recent productions in Rome have included Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow Maiden, 
conducted by Gui and produced by Leonid Massine. Petre Munteanu sang the old 
Czar Berendei ; Gabriella Tucci, Kupava; Miriam Pirazzini, Spring ; Victor 
de Taranto, Winter ; and Amalia Pini the peasant woman Babilka. The settings 
and costumes were by Mario Pompei. 

Cynthia Jolly reports on other Rome spectacles : 

Zandonai’s Cavalieri di Ekebu is an operatic curiosity and as such not without 
interest. Zandonai, who died in 1944, studied at the Liceo Musicale of Pesaro where 
Mascagni was director. He had a far-roaming and original turn of mind and in- 
stinctive musical taste. In Cavalieri di Ekebiu he uses a full orchestral palette with 
evocative, plaintive melodies like Respighi—but there his Italian nature stops. 
The work is totally unlike any other Italian opera of its day—a sort of poor relation 
to Eugen Onegin and Boris. Its extraordinary plot is an adaptation of Selma 
Lagerlof’s Legend of Gésta Berling. Brooding, suppressed passion alternates with 
naturalistic satanic visitations. The Italian public did not take on at all to the story, 
but repeatedly asserted that ‘la musica é bella.” Certainly it was music as graphic 
as a picture-book ; but the action too was terse and well-varied. Gianna Pederzini 
had one of her colourful roles as a pipe-smoking equivalent of Puccini’s Minnie ; 
she used the extraordinary potency of her speaking voice to great effect. Mirto 
Picchi and an unknown but pleasing soprano, Rina Malatrasi, gave very creditable 
performances : the work was conducted by Oliviero de Fabritiis. 

Cenerentola is receiving performances all over Italy this season, after having been 
neglected for years. The excellent Rome version, with certain changes in the cast, 
was that of Ebert’s at Glyndebourne, skilfully adapted by Peter Ebert to fit the huge 
stage. Colasanti’s sets were on the massive side—particularly in relation to the 
furniture—but allowed for agreeably-contrived entrances. An elegant array ol 
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well-thought-out costumes determinedly affected the Stuart period for reasons not at 
allclear. The singers—even those new to the production—had absorbed their parts 
to the point of absolute naturalness and Gui, on top of his form, brought a delicious 
playfulness to the whole which made it sparkle and dance. The level of ensemble, 
particularly in the two amazing sextets, merits high praise. 

Simionato is not by nature a Cenerentola, but by art she reached a high standard 
with a rich voice of astonishing mobility and a gentle, dignified stage-manner. Her 
legato agility contrasted forcibly with Oncina’s, which is curiously detached from the 
rest of his voice. Italo Tajo played up Magnifico—a brilliant piece of comic 
caricature. Giuseppina Arnaldi took Noni’s place alongside the inimitable Fer- 
nanda Cadoni and came through remarkably well in the ensembles. Arturo la 
Porta delivered Alidoro’s lines with a majestic gravity which almost brought the part 
into line with Monteverdi’s Seneca: he evoked not only a gilded coach, but another 
century of music. 

The Orchestra was puzzled. For days the Opera House had been haunted by a 
strange new odour. ‘But don’t you know’ said someone, ‘up on the stage there are 
herds of goats for the first act of Allegra’s Romulus.’ ‘So that’s what it is’ came the 
surprised reply. 

Every so often during the Italian seasons the phenomenon re-asserts itself—the 
tendentious, pretentious operatic digest of Roman history from the pen of a little- 
known composer, of immense power in official circles, who is pitied and derided by 
the critics, but who for three glorious evenings makes the Opera House his oyster. 
The work is treated like a masterpiece and nothing is spared in production or casting ; 
after all, the subsidy functions according to the number of operas produced, irres- 
pective of artistic merit. The burden of responsibility for this state of affairs is 
heavy but hard to place since it extends beyond the artistic direction of the theatre 
and involves extra-musical issues. Romulus had already been tried at Naples and no-one 
was under any illusions : what is more, an eminent and internationally-respected 
Italian composer had made the gesture of withdrawing his own opera in protest 
when he heard that Romulus was included in the season. 

The singers (Giangiacomo Guelfi, Franco Corelli, Elisabetta Barbato and Maria 
Benedetti) had a gruelling task and little respite from fortissimo expostulation. The 


A scene from ‘The Snow Maiden’ at Rome with Rizzieri and Zareska. 
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Above: The principals in ‘La Bohéme’ at the Rome Opera. 
Petrella, Gavazzeni (conductor), Meletti, Meli, Tajo. 


Below: Colasanti’s set for Act I, Scene iii of ‘Cenerentola’. 
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story of Romulus ond Remus developed along Cain and Abel lines with a triumph 
scene which was a parody of Aida’s and boasted the blessing of agricultural imple- 
ments, goose-stepping centurions, etc. 

The infuriated buzzing of the Rome critics was somewhat quietened by the honey 
of Boh2me, in what by all acounts was a splendid production, conducted by Gianan- 
drea Gavazzeni with Clara Petrella, Marinella Meli and Giuseppe Di Stefano. 
Rigoletto received an average performance with de Fabritiis conducting. It is not 
a bad-looking production with sets by Parravicini : the fully- exposed cyclorama in 
the last scene was almost as mobile as the lady of the famous aria. 

Aldo Protti is a baritone of parts who has not yet fully penetrated the anguish of 
Rigoletto; Giuseppina Arnaldi was not entirely at ease in Gilda’s pyrotechnics 
though the expressive parts of the role suit her well. Di Stefano was a vigorous and 
even bouncy Duke. He knows little about singing softly and takes all his top notes 
atarun. The material is there but he insists on oversinging, which may well be 
disastrous. Anna Maria Canali deserves a special word of praise for her cleverly- 
handled Maddalena. 

Lohengrin, sung in Italian, sent the public to its bed at nearly 2 a.m. without 
the elation which Wagner generally instils in Italy. ‘Capuana took from it its poetry 
and sustained lines and left some very uncertain brass and wind intonation. Antoni- 
etta Stella (Elsa) made the best showing in a rather unfortunate production which 
included Giulio Neri and Maria Benedetti. Kenneth Neate in the title role lacked 
robustness, but was preferable to the Danish tenor Erich Sjoeberg who took over 
when he fell ill, singing the title role in German with a heavy shake and an un- 
prepossessing stage manner. Carlo Piccinato has some good productions to his 
credit, but perhaps German opera is not within his capacity. 

At the Teatro Alfieri, Turin, Lina Pagliughi has recently appeared in performances 
of La Traviata with Ettore Babini and Enzo Mascherini ; conductor Mario Braggio. 

The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, continued with performances of 
L’Elisir d’ Amore with Alda Noni, Rodolfo Moraro, Fernando Li Donni and Carlo 
Badioli ; conductor Antonino Votto ; La Bohéme with Rosanna Carteri, Ornella 
Rovero, Mario Filippeschi, Tito Gobbi and Giorgio Tozzi, conductor Votto (this 
was instead of the announced Ofe/l/o performance with Vinay, Carteri and Gobbi) ; 
La Farsa Amorosa (Zandonai) with Ondina Otto, Giuseppina Sani, Nicola Filacuridi, 
Giampiero Malaspina, Ugo Novelli and Mariano Caruso, conductor Argeo Quadri. 

Thais with Fiorella Carmen Forti, Ettore Bastianini, Glauco Scarlini, Aurelia 
Cattelani, conductor Luigi Toffolo, and Tosca with Caniglia, Umborto Borso, 
Gobbi, Badioli, conductor Angelo Quester. 

The season at the Fenice, Venice, has continued with performances of J/ 
Tabarro with Clara Petrella, Rinalda 
Pelizzoni, conductor Umberto Cattini; 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, with Rina 
Corsi, Agostino Lazzari, Renata Ca- 
pecchi and Fernando Corena, conductor 
Bruno Bartoletti; Werther with Caniglia, 
Marinella Meli, Prandelli, Poli, Righini, 
conductor Molinari-Pradelli; La /una del 
Caraibi (Lualdi) with Mercedes For- 
tunati, and Francesco Albanese; Pag- 
liacci with Elena Rizzieri, Gigli, Silveri; 
Tosca with Caniglia, Prandelli and 
Stabile, conductor Molinari-Pradelli; 
and Lucia di Lammermoor with Callas, 
Ticozzi, Infantino, Bastianini, Tozzi 
and Zampieri, conductor Quadri. 


Neate and Stella in ‘Lohengrin’ at 
the Rome Opera. 
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Monte Carlo 


The season opened with a double bill, Jmpresario in which Mado Robin sang, 
and Gianni Schicchi with Giuditta Mazzoleni, Renato Capecchi and Juan Oncina : 
the conductor of the first work was Jean Fournet, of the second, Manno Wolf- 
Ferrari. This was followed by performances of Otello with del Monaco, Maria 
Curtis and Aldo Protti, conductor Wolf-Ferrari and // Barbiere di Siviglia with 
Mazzoleni, Raimondo Torres, Agostino Lazzari, Tancredi Pasero and Marcello 
Cortis, conductor Mario Braggio. 


Sweden 


At the Royal Opera Stockholm, Joseph Keilberth has been appearing as guest 
conductor, and has directed the Ring, Figaro, and Aida. In the Ring the leading 
artists were Brita Hertzberg, Birgit Nilsson, Anna Maria Soderkoth, Set Svanholm, 
Joel Berglund, Sigurd Bjérling, Leon Bjérker and Gosta Bjérling. 


Obituary 


We announce with regret the deaths of the following operatic artists that have 
occurred during the last few months : 

Maria Ranzow, New York, November 4, 1953. This Viennese contralto was 
a pupil of Jean de Reszke and Battistini, and made her début at the Vienna Opera 
in 1913 as Delilah. She sang Fricka and Waltraute at Bayreuth in 1927 and 1928, 
and Erda, Waltraute and Brangaene at the Metropolitan in the 1930-31 season. 

Ernesto Dominici, Turin, December 1953. This singer was the ‘house’ bass at the 
Rome Opera for many seasons, singing roles both large and small including Tigellino 
in Nerone, The King in Aida, Monterone, Raimondo in Lucia, Zuniga, Dulcamara, 
Bartolol, Timur, Colline, Pistol, Heinrich in Lohengrin, Hunding and many other 
parts. He also sang at Florence, Venice, Turin, Palermo, and virtually every 
Italian opera house of importance. He was sixty years of age. 

Robert Biisse), Dresden, 28 December, 1953. This artist was a member of the 
Dresden Opera for forty years, and was a Kammersinger. His roles included 
Papageno and Masetto. He sang in the first performance of Rosenkavalier in 1911. 
When the Dresden Company visited Covent Garden in 1936, he was heard in small 
roles in Tristan, Rosenkavalier, Figaro, and Ariadne. He was 73 years of age. 

Ida Bergamasco, Milan, January, 1954. This Italian mezzo-soprano sang at the 
Scala, Rome and elsewhere in Italy some thirty or more years ago. 

Lydia Kindermann, Poland, January, 1954. This mezzo-soprano was a member of 
the Berlin State Opera in the 1920's and early 1930's until the advent of Hitler, when 
she became a member of the Prague Opera. In 1939 she took up residence in South 
America and sang at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires from then until 1948. Her 
roles included Ortrud, Erda, Waltraute, Brangaene, Klytemnestra, Ulrica, and 
Mistress Quickly. She was 62. 

Doris Woodall, Iver, Bucks. February 1954. This contralto was a member of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company for many years, making her début with them in 1905. 
She retired some twenty years ago. 

Paul Althouse, New York, February, 1954. For many years this tenor was a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan, New York, singing first such roles as Pinkerton, Faust, 
Froh, and Dmitri and graduating in the 1930's to Siegmund, Siegfried, Tristan, 
Tannhiuser, Walther and Parsifal. He also sang in Berlin, Stuttgart and Stockholm 
as well as with the Chicago and San Francisco Operas. He was 65. 

Yvonne de Tréville, New York, 25 January, 1954. This soprano was born in New 
York and studied with Mathilde Marchesi in Paris, singing extensively in Europe 
before the first world war, and in America in the early 1920's. 

Clementine de Vere, New York, 20 January 1954. This soprano was born in 
Paris and made her début in Florence, singing also in France, Germany and America. 
She was a member of the Metropolitan from 1895-1900 where her roles included 
Violetta, Gilda, Micaela, Elsa, and Rachel (La Juive). 

Ferdinando Ciniselli, Mortara, February, 1954. This tenor sang under Toscanini 
at the Scala in the seasons from 1922-1930, where his roles included Almaviva, 
Fenton, Duca di Mantova, Alfredo, Faust (Boito), Tamino, Lohengrin, des Grieux, 
Pinkerton and Rodolfo. He left the opera stage for other work when still in his 
thirties. He was 61 when he died. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

LA TRAVIATA (Verdi), with Licia Albanese (Violetta), Maxine Stellman (Flora), 
Jan Peerce (Alfredo), Robert Merrill (Germont), John Garris (Gaston), Arthur 
Newman (Dr Grenvil), George Cehanovsky (Duphol), Paul Dennis (D’Obigny) 
NBC Symphony Orchestra & Chorus. Toscanini. G.ALP 1072-3 

This is of course the set that was released on 78’s in December 1951, and was 
recorded in 1946. The only gain is that we now get one act per side. It is pointless 
to attempt a long criticism of this performance, as it was more than adequately 
reviewed by my predecessor in February, 1952. We still await a definitive Traviata 
on records. What a pity Carosio never recorded it some seven or so years ago— 
but there is still Tebaldi or Callas. H.D.R. 
MEFISTOFELE (Boito), with Rosetta Noli (Margherita), Simona dall *Argine (Elena), 
Ebe Ticozzi (Martha & Pantalis), Gianni Poggi (Faust), Gino del Signore (Wagner & 
Nereus), Giulio Neri (Mefistofele). Orchestra and Chorus of the ‘Opera di Milano.’ 
Capuana. N.ULP 9230 (3 discs). 

This is an opera I have heard broadcast from Italy many times but have never 
seen, I have always wanted to, for it must be most exciting, that is if the big choral 
scenes are anything to go by. Andrew Porter wrote at length about the work 
in the July 1952 opeRA, to which I refer readers who wish to refresh their memories 
about the historical and musical aspects of the piece. 

This opera has been recorded in full once before, by Columbia in the early 
1930’s, with Mafalda Favero, Giannina Arangi-Lombardi, Antonio Melandri and 
Nazareno de Angelis in the main parts. At that time, de Angelis had the best 
part of his career behind him, and Favero was just beginning hers. Méelandri 
was not a particularly distinguished Italian tenor, and the voice was not beautiful; 
Arangi-Lombardi was of course, one of the greatest dramatic sopranos of the 
inter-war years. That recording was routine, with flashes of brilliance from the 
bass, and some wonderful singing from Lombardi. 

The new recording unfortunately is not the kind that will make new converts to 
the work, nor will it have the effect of making those who already have a soft spot 
for this opera, clamour for an immediate revival of it at Covent Garden ! 

Neri as the protagonist often distorts his fine voice in the vain attempt to achieve 
spine-chilling effects which just do not come off. He is not exactly a subtle singer 
either. Poggi is a most disappointing Faust ; I have yet to hear anything from 
this tenor, either in the flesh or on records, that justifies at all his Italian reputation. 
Rosetta Noli is a charming and moving Margherita. Her voice has the same kind 
of sweetness and purity that Carteri’s possessed a few years ago. Dall ’Argine 
is a wild and woolly Helen of Troy—nothing classical about this lady. Capuana 
conducts with gusto but little subtlety. Chorus and orchestra good average. 
Recording lacks spaciousness, and that is just what a work like this ei 

H.D.R. 
DER ROSENKAVALIER (Strauss), with Margarete Baumer (Marschallin), Tiana 
Lemnitz (Oktavian), Ursula Richter (Sophie), Kurt Bohme (Ochs), Hans Lobel 
(Faninal), Angela Kolniak (Marianne Leitmetzerin), Franz Sauter (Valzacchi), 
Emilie Walter-Sacks (Annina), Werner Liebing (Ein Sanger), Erich Hiindel (Notary). 
Chorus & Orchestra of Dresden State Opera. Rudolf Kempe. N.ULP 9201 
(4 discs). 

Here at last is the first ‘complete’ Rosenkavalier recording. There is a Vox 
recording of a 1944 broadcast performance from Munich under Clemens Krauss, 
with Ursuleac, von Milinkovic, Adele Kern, and Ludwig Weber, but I doubt whether 
that will ever come our way. 

This recording was made in December 1950, and it is surprising to find at that 
date, Lemnitz singing Oktavian, for she had given up that part in favour of the 
Marschallin (how I wish we could hear her do this at Covent Garden just once !) 
shortly after the war. Still it is indeed fortunate that the finest Oktavian of the 
1930’s should have recorded her interpretation of the role for posterity. 

Margaret Baumer, the Marschallin, was well past her best when she made this 
set, she was singing in Berlin in the 1920’s and was a member of the Leipzig Opera 
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from the early 1930°s. The voice now lacks charm, and is often toneless. When 
she sings loudly, which she does too often, the voice becomes unsteady. She 
unfortunately spoils the beginning of the Trio in this way. 

Ursula Richter, the Sophie, has been a member of the Dresden Opera for the 
last four or five years, and is a charming Sophie, with a clear voice and sound 
technique. 

Kurt Béhme is probably the best of today’s Barons Ochses—I wrote about his 
performance at the Munich Festival in 1952, and though of course one cannot see 
him on this occasion, there is enough acting by means of his glorious voice, to give 
one some idea of what his Ochs is like on the stage. The smaller parts are not 
particularly well done; the Italian tenor of Werner Liebing would soon have been 
shown the door of the Marschallin’s bedroom! 

Rudolf Kempe is undoubtedly the finest of the younger generation of German 
opera conductors. This we knew from his Strauss performance at Covent Garden. 
The Dresden Orchestra is still a good one—it supplies Bayreuth with the leader 
of its orchestra, Gottfried Lucke, as well as a dozen or more players—and it still 
plays Strauss as if it regarded the score as its own personal property. The 
recording is somewhat uneven, but still good enough to give much enjoyment. 

H.D.R. 
German 

Tristan und Isolde ; Love Duet (Médl-Blatter-Windgassen-Orchestra Stadtische 
Oper, Berlin, Rother) T.LGX 65004. Md6dl and Windgassen are of course the 
Bayreuth Tristan and Isolde. As I said the other month, Médl’s Isolde is a perform- 
ance that has to be seen ; the voice divorced from the action cannot give the listener 
any real idea of what her interpretation of the role is really like. Those who have 
seen Médl as Isolde will enjoy this disc. Windgassen is not to my mind as good a 
Tristan as Vinay, but he is more pleasant to listen to than Svanholm. Blatter is 
an unsatisfactory Brangaene. Rother and the Orchestra are of a good standard, 
but not in the first flight. Die Meistersinger : Was duftet doch der Flieder (Act II) 
& Wahn! Wahn! Ueberall Wahn! (Act III) (Schoeffler-Vienna Philharmonic- 
Knappertsbusch) D.lw 5082. If you want the two Sachs monologues on m/p, and 
Schoeffler is your favourite Sachs, this is the disc for you. Personally I find Schoeffler’s 
art rather mannered, this poet is too much the twentieth century philosopher. 
Tristan und Isolde : Prelude & Liebestod & Tannhauser : Overture & Venusberg 
Music (Philharmonia-Kletzki) C.32CX 1029. I think I am right in saying that Kletzki 
is anon-operatic conductor. After hearing these brilliant recordings, and remember- 
ing the recent Bartered Bride disc, all I can say is, more’s the pity! The climaxes are 
wonderfully exciting, and the Philharmonia Strings are in great form. I warn 
ardent Wagnerians however, that the 7ristan reading especially, is not exactly 
‘conventional.” Die Walkiire : Wotan’s Farewell & Magic Fire Music & Rienzi: 
Overture (Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, New York-Stokowski) C.33c 
1026. 1 thought the days of Wotan’s Farewell without a Wotan were passed, but I 
am wrong. Evidently Mr Stokowski thinks that an Orchestra under his direction 
more than makes up for the absent vocalist. I donot. The Rienziisa —7 brash 
and vulgar piece. H.D.R. 

Capriccio: Closing Scene & Four Last Songs (Richard Strauss) (Schwarzkopf- 
Phiilharmonia-Ackermann) C.33CX1107. Arabella: Duets & Four Last Songs (Della 
Casa (with Guden and Poell)-Vienna Phil-Moralt & Bohm, resp.) D.LXT 2865. Also 
Arabella Duets on D.liw 5029, Four Last Songs on D.lw 5056. Lovers of beautiful 
singing and of Strauss’s music will want both of these in their collection. The 
Schwarzkopf is the indispensable record: glowingly beautiful, sublime singing. 
In refined, etherealized tones the very full orchestra lovingly and delicately supports 
the soaring, radiant cantilena, flooding the senses with a loveliness that only the 
hard-hearted could hear without tears. The Four Last Songs are poignant, calm, 
intimate, indescribingly touching: Strauss’s lingering, tender farewell to the music 
he loved so intensely. And the final scene of Capriccio is perhaps the most be- 
witching and finely wrought of all his great monlogues. Lisa della Casa is not quite 
so memorable in the Songs, though her performance, too, is radiant. The Arabella 
duets, Aber der Richtige and Das war sehr gut, Mandryka, are treasurable. I wish 
that Decca would record the second act duet, Und du wirst mein Gebieter sein: 
and that from Schwarzkopf we should have the whole of Capriccio. Words and 
translation of the Songs from Decca costs 3d. A.P. 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. La Traviata (February 6) 

Traviata is badly in need of a going-over, preferably by some experienced 
Italian producer who knows, from long experience, how it ought to go. The 
present scenery and the present production give the singers little chance. 
Traviata is the only repertory opera that has all its action set indoors. It 
is essentially intimate, unrhetorical. I have seen it produced on an enormous 
scale, successfully, but that was with a star whose personality could conquer 
the Albert Hall and make it seem intimate. Without a Callas in the part, 
Violetta is dwarfed in her salon open across the width of the Covent Garden 
stage to the night sky, dwarfed in her bedroom with muslin soaring to the 
flies. The emotion, like some fragrance released on a vast plain, disappears. 
The balance is hardly restored by squashing Flora’s party into a little stairwell 
where there is no room for dancing (the space is taken up by a particularly 
ugly ramp, of the sort used in multi-storied motor garages) : Flora’s troupe 
must content themselves with a few twists and twirls and postures. And 
what has happened to Violetta’s entrance ? The curtain goes up and there 
she is, sitting there waiting, a hostess whose guests are late. And why, in 
this essentially realistic opera, do the lights go on and off ? 

Better far that the old sets, if they are not beyond repair, should be brought 
out and patched and repainted. Better the sort of performance we had at 
the Stoll Theatre last year. Better too, of course, if we had better singers. 


Jess Walters and Colette Lorand in the Act II duet from ‘La Traviata’. 
Photo Derek Allen 














Flora’s party in ‘La Traviata’ at Covent Garden. Photo Derek Allen 


Whose unhappy idea was it to bring over Colette Lorand, a lanky Swiss 
soprano, from the opera at Frankfurt? She went through the motions 
of being a Violetta, without ever once seeming to be ‘in’ the character ; 
and with only the negative vocal virtue that one sometimes thought of a 
phrase : that wasn’t too bad. John Lanigan’s Alfredo was a little stodgy, 
a little ill-at-ease, and sometimes a little flat. It was left to Jess Walters to 
provide, with his Germont pére, a style really suited to the opera. Smaller 
parts were cleverly cast : Barbara Howitt (Flora), Leah Roberts (Annina) 
and the Doctor (Inia Te Wiata) all deserve mention. A.P. 
Sadler’s Wells. Werther (February 9) 

The sparse audience that assembled to hear this charming work was no 
more than the performance, at least the musical side of it, deserved. As is the 
custom in France and Italy, the role of Charlotte was taken by a mezzo- 
soprano, Janet Howe. Unfortunately this singer was suffering from an 
indisposition, and was vocally out of sorts ; but even allowing for this, I 
cannot see Massenet’s Charlotte as one of Miss Howe’s parts, she is not really 
suited to it temperamentally. Rowland Jones was not in good voice as 
Werther, and dramatically he was far too stolid. Frederick Sharp as Albert 
and Marion Studholme as Sophie were excellent in their different ways. 
The former authoritative and sympathetic, the latter full of charm, and 
singing with a real appreciation of the Gallic style. Indeed Miss Studholme 
was the only member of the cast who was really in character. 

The orchestral playing under James Robertson was not particularly dis- 
tinguished, and was often coarse and heavy. If Werther is to have a chance of 
survival in this country it deserves a better performance than this. The 
producer, Dennis Arundell obviously had the right ideas about the work, but 
that various obstacles had got in his way that prevented him from realising 
them. H.D.R. 
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Sadler’s Wells. The Marriage of Figaro (February 16) 

This was a thoroughly enjoyable evening, one of Sadler’s Wells’ best 
offerings : a performance of Figaro which would give anyone who had 
never seen the opera before a very good idea of it, and which should have 
afforded lively pleasure even to the most exigent Mozartians. My most 
recent standard of comparison was the Munich Opera’s production in the 
little theatre on the Gartnerplatz: one could fairly claim that Sadler's 
Wells showed more appreciation of Mozart style. 

For although Hotter’s Count and Kupper’s Countess were not, of course, 
matched by John Hargreaves and Joan Stuart, the ensembles were far more 
precise and lively. For this, no doubt, we must praise careful preparation 
by the conductor, Edric Cundell. Rarely indeed do we hear the thirds and 
sixths and tenths in which score abounds sung with such accuracy both of 
pitch and of timing. Dennis Arundell’s clever production tells the intricate 
story clearly : one even knew which letter was which. He illumines the 
time-sequence by having Susanna carry a jug of chocolate into the Countess’s 
room at the end of the first act, chocolate which she has just finished drinking 
when the curtain rises on the second. At the end of the third act, when the 
company sweeps into the garden, Susanna and the Countess don prominently 
those cloaks which play so important a part in the final intrigues. The only 
questionable feature was the over-broad caricaturing of Bartolo, Basilio, 
Antonio and Curzio : partly a question of not giving the actors more to do 
than they carry off, for Sheila Rex’s Marcellina, fully as broad, was delight- 
fully done and so more than acceptable. 

Faults there were. Arnold Matters seemed rather too old and respectable 
for Figaro. Majorie Shires’s tone was less than ideally beautiful for Deh 
vieni. But she played and sang with charm and vivacity. Joan Stuart 
was in beautiful voice for both arias, and when her phrasing is a little more 
flexible she will be a notable Countess indeed. Anna Pollak’s lively Cherubino 
is well known. John Hargreaves’s light-voiced, lightly played Count is 
pleasant : he carries into the part a suggestion of the Almaviva who serenaded 
Rosina, The settings of Douglas Glass are eminently satisfactory. A.P. 
The Valbrook Grand Opera Society. Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
(February 25) ; The Marriage of Figaro (February 26) 

Ilford, that most enterprising of boroughs, has presented its second season 
of amateur opera in three months. The Valbrook Society, a totally separate 
company from the Libera Danielis Society, is also drawn from local 
enthusiasts, but unlike the latter it does not rely upon professionals for its 
principal parts, and is none the worse for it. Two outstanding artists 
are supported by a sound company. The ambitious programme is cause for 
comment in itself ; Cav and Pag one evening followed by Figaro the next, with 
much the same cast. All the performances were commendable at the least, 
and the change of style from the double bill to what is probably the most 
difficult of all operas to perform was effected surprisingly well. 

The productions of all three works were serviceable and never resorted to 
chi-chi nonsense, the bane of some amateur performances which try to cover 
up their shortcomings, and succeed only in emphasising them. Cavalleria 
was completely overshadowed by the fine Santuzza of Jeanne Boutal. This 
was a performance of great feeling from a good singer and fine actress, of a 
quality quite unusual on the opera stage. It is only fair to give the main 
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credit for the interpretation to Miss Boutal herself, since the producer was sec 


unable to evoke similar performances from the rest of the Sicilians. But tos 
John Alves’s Turiddu and Anton Zajac’s Alfio were well sung, and as an tre 
example of the versatility of this company, Wendy Layzell, who was to sing Co 
Cherubino the next day, took over the part of Lola at short notice with no po 
apparent trouble. wil 
Pagliacci was again dominated by one character, but not as might be 
expected by Canio, played by Gwyn Lewis, the producer, but by the Tonio of wit 
Frederick Clay. This big buffo is another natural actor besides being acc 
a sound singer ; and from a fine Prologue onwards his compelling perform- tho 
ance swept the opera along. He only has to be on a stage to dominate it thi 
(the one disadvantage of this was that in Cavalleria, owing to the commend- ope 
able principle of using the leads in one opera in the chorus of another, his at | 
beaming personality caused rather too much attention). But he had clearly im- this 
mersed himself in the part of Tonio so that the pathos and Caliban-like of 
quality were all there. His fascinated peep round the booth at Nedda and Cat 
Silvio while luring Canio on was a rare moment of true acting. This broad [ 
performance tended to show up the lightweight qualities of Canio and the Pils 
Nedda of Ann Dickerson, but nevertheless the opera could be accounted peo 
a success; the chorus during the Harlequinade was particularly well the 
produced. equ 
The Marriage of Figaro the following evening was a very creditable effort, call 
considering the lamentably short time available for rehearsal with orchestra. Sati 
Figaro, Anton Zajac, who had sung Alfio and Silvio quite well but had made the 
little of them dramatically, appeared more at home in an eighteenth-century it se 
costume—a wig suits his pronounced features—and singing Mozart rather wor 
than Mascagni and Leoncavallo. He has an exceptionally good voice and har 
he sang Tutto é tranquillo with lovely tone and legato phrasing. His acting rept 
was limited but he must be credited for managing one little piece of business stag 
beautifully. When the Count confronts him with the commission, his blank to g 
face looking at it first one way and then upside down was extremely funny. T 
Ann Dickerson was a thoroughtly reliable Susanna. She sustained this as n 
difficult part, the only one Elisabeth Schumann used to look over before each stag 
performance, remarkably well and was a great standby in the ensembles, ives 
which owing to limited rehearsal were bound to contain some shaky entries. help 
Frederick Clay and Jeanne Boutal playing the Count and Countess gave cont 
sterling performances in a totally contrasting style to that of the night before. on ¢ 
Miss Boutal’s natural dignity and grace of movement contributed to a lovély _ time 
impersonation. Her one fault, a minor case, is that when she is not singing [ kept 
she occasionally distracts by unnecessary movement. It was noticeable in | ont 
her scene with Turiddu, and during Voi che sapete. In the latter she could orat 
have taken up her charming attitude holding the manuscript in front of her, Stag 
and retained it without so much byplay with Susanna. Frederick Clay's for t 
Almaviva looked like Butcher Cumberland, and he gave the part a rough tion: 
dignity. What is more, since he is a bass-baritone (though his range takes requ 
top F sharp easily), the timbre of his voice and his bearing gave an authority by tl 
and weight not usually found in the role. His aria was thrilling and it was a TI 
pity that the conductor rushed the orchestra during the coloratura passage at fury 
theend. By some neat un-Mozartian gymnastics they all finished up together. leave 
Possibly the most exciting moment of the opera was after a pretty ragged on t 
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second-act trio, for the orchestra and singers suddenly to pull themselves 
together for Esci omai, which the Count and Countess carried through with 
tremendous style. I join issue with the producer on one point only. The 
Countess was made to mime actions to the recitative of Deh vieni. From the 
point of view of the plot this is feasible, but it hardly gives Susanna a chance 
with her particularly lovely prelude. 

However, all in all, the two evenings were thoroughly worthwhile efforts, 
with many professional touches. The orchestra of Guildhall students 
acquitted themselves passably under the direction of Ronald Smythe, who, 
though not always eliciting the subtleties from the scores, managed to keep 
things pretty well under control, a particularly difficult feat with amateur 
opera which of necessity has so little full company rehearsal. Amateur opera 
at Ilford today has some striking similarities to the early Old Vic days, and if 
this company of two years standing carries on as it promises to do, it is worthy 
of wider notice. Christopher Raeburn. 
Cambridge Guildhall. The Pilgrim's Progress 

Dr Vaughan Williams was very anxious when he had completed The 
Pilgrim’s Progress that it should be performed in a theatre, although many 
people envisaged it in a cathedral setting. He had conceived it in terms of 
the stage with a curtain to come down at the end of each tableau. But 
equally, he was clear that it was not an opera in any ordinary sense, so he 
called it a morality. The Covent Garden performance in 1951 was fairly 
satisfactory in revealing the quality of the work as a dramatic equivalent of 
the Fifth Symphony, but the mere fact of its setting on an operatic stage made 
it seem lacking in action-drama, that is, in the original meaning of that Greek 
word. Even the fight with Apollyon and the big scene of Vanity Fair seemed 
hardly sufficient to balance the contemplative element and not adequate to 
represent Pilgrim’s own difficulties and struggles. Production on the open 
stage of Cambridge Guildhall in the last week of February somehow seemed 
to give a better projection of the dramatic values of this musical morality. 

The stage was too small, but as often in artistic affairs limitations emancipate 
as much as they cramp the imagination. Mr Dennis Arundell divided his 
stage roughly into three witha staircase on the prompt side; and simply suggest- 
ive scenes and properties designed by Quentin Lawrance enabled him, with the 
help of multi-directional arc-lights, to secure both the separation and the 
continuity of successive scenes—it was only the difficulty of getting the chorus 
on and off amid the wires and precipices of a concert platform that some- 
times left a ragged edge to a tableau. The stage chorus was for that reason 
kept small, but it was vocally reinforced by a choir that flanked the orchestra 
on the floor. This method of production was first applied to Handel, whose 
oratorios were designed in a dramatic form and therefore lend themselves to 
Stage presentation, provided a sufficiently static form of production is devised 
for them. Cambridge has achieved a number of such slow-motion produc- 
tions—opera seria, e.g. Idomeneo, and even to some extent Gluck’s operas, 
requires a somewhat similar treatment—and The Pilgrim's Progress profited 
by their experience of this type of staging. 

The fight with Appollyon also profited from the restricted space—stylized 
fury needs compression to make it effective. The final scene, when Pilgrim 
leaves the Delectable Mountains and passes over to the Celestial City, would 
on the other hand have been better with more space, but Mr Arundell’s 
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The Vanity Fair scene in Dennis Arundell’s production of ‘The Pilgrim's 
Progress’ at Cambridge. Photo Brian Upcott 
solution of a triptych, looking like some great altar-piece, was ingeniously 
right in the circumstances : it set the Delectable Mountains, where Pilgrim 
holds his last colloquy with the Shepherds, between earth and heaven. 
Vanity Fair was inevitably too restricted in movement, but on the whole there 
was a credit balance to the account of this production on an open stage. 

Mr Boris Ord, who is shortly giving up the direction of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, secured very good orchestral playing and excellent 
choral singing from performers who, with the exceptions of a few instrumen- 
talists, were all amateurs and local. Pilgrim himself, no easy part to sustain, 
since his participation in the action is more passive than active, was capably 
and firmly sung by Mr John Noble. The other male singers varied in the 
degree of their success in articulating words on a firm vocal line, as is only 
to be expected of an amateur cast. Of the women Miss Anne Keynes sang 
the part of the Woodcutter’s Boy with the right kind of clear delivery and 
tone. The Watchman’s Song was omitted. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, with its large number of small parts, its extensive use 
of chorus, and its grounding in the basic English of Bunyan and Vaughan 
Williams is well suited for amateur performance. The Cambridge team made 
a good job of it—certainly the percussion players enjoyed their visit to Vanity 
Fair. It was indeed a Cambridge team—composer, conductor, producer, 
singers and players all belonged to Cambridge and some claim was even put 
in for Bunyan as a Cambridge man, on the ground that Bedford is not far 
away. F.H. 
Croydon, Davis Theatre. Die Walkiire (March 5) 

This was a performance of a different class from those we were offered at 
Covent Garden last season. Lucky Croydon, Cardiff, Birmingham and 
Manchester, to have the chance of seeing and hearing what we in London 
were denied, a Wagner performance which by any standards today was 
exceptionally good. 
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First, since this was in some ways the revelation of the evening, the con- 
ductor and orchestra. Reginald Goodall, I was told, had never conducted 
Die Walkiire before. Yet overnight, With this performance, he placed 
himself in the forefront of our Wagnerian conductors. The first act was not 
quite so good as the rest : it flowed a little too slowly. But never once did 
Mr Goodall interpose anything between us and the music. His reading of 
the second act was magnificent, and his third act superb. It sounded like 
the great music it is (which it never did under Stiedry). Mr Goodall’s 
conception is broad, warm, flowing and profound. On the strength of this 
Walkiire he should certainly be offered the second Ring at Covent Garden. 

In about 1940 Richard Strauss wrote an interesting essay, ‘Remarks on 
Richard Wagner's Gesamtkunstwerk and on the Bayreuth Festival Theatre,” 
collected in Recollections and Reflections, a book that every opera-goer 
should keep by him. ‘In which,’ Strauss asks, ‘is a civilised audience more 
interested : in the stage and the singers, or in the orchestra? I think the 
latter... He complains that ‘many of the inexhaustible riches of the score are 
lost at Bayreuth. . .The producers and designers who consider (with justice) 
that a brightly lit orchestra pit and brilliantly illuminated rostrum detract 
from cleverly lit stage settings are against me. It does not disturb me to see 
in front of me an orchestra playing well and a conductor who really leads and 
inspires it (provided his movements are not too fidgety), if this little sacrifice 
means that not a single wonderful detail in the magic carpet of the score is 
lost... And Strauss concludes in favour, on the whole, of the old Italian 
theatre. 

We need not go all the way with Strauss ; yet it was easy, during this 
Walkiire, to see what he meant. The Davis may not be an old Italian theatre; 
but it has a raised orchestra pit and superb acoustics. In all seriousness, | 
must declare that never—from the Bayreuth orchestra, the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, the Philharmonia—have I heard orchestral tone so consistently 
sumptuous and thrilling as that of the Covent Garden Orchestra on that 
evening. I know that it was not at full Wagnerian strength ; I know that 
some of the regular players were in the Covent Garden pit with the ballet 
company. This was one of those unexplained miracles that sometimes 
happens—Mr Goodall, the Davis architect, my placing in the theatre (block F, 
row S, seat 35) conspiring to bring it off, and most of all the fact that the 
Covent Garden Orchestra is a magnificent one. I was not alone in observing 
this orchestral splendour.* 

The whole third act was a revelation. It started with exciting singing 
from the Valkyries, all of whose names should go on the record : Rosina 
Raisbeck, Hella Toros, Edith Coates, Jean Watson, Joan Sutherland, Monica 
Sinclair, Constance Shacklock and Gita Denise. Their cry of Weh! rang 
out with thrilling effect. Then Anny Konetzni, who when on form must 
be the best Briinnhilde today, the one who really knows how it ought to go, 
how it ought to sound and how it ought to be acted. The sound is still 
beautiful and full, she looks impressive and not ungainly. Earlier, the 
Walkiirenruf lacked its top notes; once that was over (and it was not much 
tO miss), one could have asked for nothing finer than Mme Konetzni’s 





* Tam told that once, on an earlier tour, there was Turandot under Mr Goodall 
sO magnificent that it is still mentioned among the company with a kind of 
awe. 
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assumption. Nor would it be easier today to find a better Sieglinde than 
Sylvia Fisher, who was in radiant voice, sounding quite different from in 
Covent Garden last year. The Presentation of Sword was magnificent. 

Karl Kamann (deputizing for an indisposed Ludwig Hoffmann) has not the 
most alluring of baritone voices, but a very sure, strong one. There is 
nobility in his Wotan, which is conceived on indisputably the right lines. 
Moving backwards, we come to the Siegmund of Hans Beirer, vocally the 
richest endowed of the Wagner tenors we have heard recently. His imper- 
sonation was vigorous, his phrasing was often brash, but we must note an 
unforgettable /egato handling of Nun weisst du, fragende Frau, warum ich 
Friedmund nicht heisse !, and a rafter-ringing fermate on Wadilse ! Walse ! 

Frederick Dalberg does not adopt the rough, abrupt, traditional Hunding 
gestures. He sang well for the most part, but seemed too benevolent. The 
Fricka of Edith Coates more nearly passed muster than it did in Covent 
Garden. 

Though cramped by a very shallow stage, the old sets looked reasonably 
impressive. The Act II fight was ineffective—inevitable in the circumstances. 
But on the whole the standard of acting, the relation and gestures between the 
figures when they were singing, was entirely admirable. A.P. 





It was originally intended that this number of OPERA should be devoted for 
the most part, to the season that the Cadetti della Scala were to give at Sadler's 
Wells. This season was cancelled, and accordingly the character of the 
present number of OPERA had to be changed. 

We now learn, as we go to press, that the Company of the Teatro dell’Opera 
Comica della Citta di Roma (I1 Piccolo Teatro) are coming to Sadler's Wells for 
a season from April 8 to May 1. The operas and dates of performances are 
as follows :— 

La Betly and Il Campanello dello Speziale (Donizetti). April 8, 10, 15. 

L’Elisir d’Amore. April 9, 14, 22, 24, 29. 

La Scala di Seta and La Cambiale di Matrimonio (Rossini). April 13, 
16, 20, 28. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. April 12, 17, 21, 26, 30. 

Don Pasquale. April 1, 19 27, May I. 

The artists will include :—Angelica Tuccari, Erina Valli, Maria della 
Spezia, Gianna Lollini, Salvo Bernardi, Giuseppe Gentile, Fiorando Andreoli, 
Andrea Mineo, Nestone Cattelani, Tito Dolciotti, Lorenzo Gaetani and 
Ezio Boschi. 

The producers are Marcella Govoni and Elisabeth Woehr, and the conduc- 
tors, Giuseppe Morelli and David Ellenberg. 





The photo of Elsie Morison as Marzelline on page 184 of last month's 
OPERA was taken by Helga Sharland, and is one of the series she has taken 
specially for OPERA. 
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Competition Result 


A disappointing entry. One of the judges noted with secret satisfaction that 
the style of a popular daily proved elusive. Nevertheless, less ruthless than Fleet 
Street’s feature editors, he has allowed the winning entry to stand unaltered 
(headlines by Mr Jacques himself). Honourable mention to A. Hailstone for 
two good openings: ‘It could only have happened in this gay city of Paris...” 
(but too much ‘commentating,’ not enough news in what follows), and ‘A Frenchman 
has contrived to write Spanish music. That in itself is an event... .” 

Winning entries by A. S. Jacques: 


from The D--1- Mirr-r, February 14, 1861) 


NO VENUS, SHE 
Bird for Dickie 


Parisian high society let its hair down last night in an all-time riot at the social 
holy of holies, the Opera. Dowagers shook with rage, tiaras a-dangle. Arristocratic 
bosoms heaved till flashing gems rivalled the famed chandeliers. It was the 
Revolution in Reverse. 

Lamb led to this slaughter was Dickie ( Rienzi, Flying Dutchman) Wagner whose 
opera Tannhduser, after dragging round the German number two tours for years, 
was being premiered in Paris—on the orders, it is rumoured, of Napoleon himself 
to please his friend, the strangely glamorous Princess Metternich. Thousands of 
francs were lavished on the production: Europe's top singing talent rehearsed 
163 times to perfect the last semi-quaver. 

They needn't have bothered. You couldn’t have heard an ocean liner’s siren 
above the uproar, let alone a high C. Finishing touch was when the top Two 
Hundred playboys arrived from the exclusive Jockey Club expecting Les Girls of 
the Opera Ballet to appear in Act 2 as usual, and they found that their number 
had been switched to Act 1. Les Girls were already safely tucked up at home, 
and Les Boys were left with the overweight diva of the production, Italy’s Fortunata 
Tedesco, now known as the Mountainous Venus. The luxurious auditorium echoed 
to the whistles—and not a wolf-whistle among ‘em. 

Your critic’s verdict—this dreary opus deserved every jeer. 


HERR WAGNER IN PARIS 
“ TANNHAUSER”™ FAILS TO PLEASE 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 
PARIS, Fespruary |4 


The long-awaited presentation of Tannhduser at the Grand Opera took place 
last evening in the presence of the Emperor Napoleon, the Empress and a dis- 
tinguished audience. It had been confidently anticipated in certain quarters, that 
this work, which has already won some favour in minor German opera houses 
would, after certain additions and alterations for the Parisian public, and when 
presented with the lavish resources of the Opéra, tend considerably towards 
restoring the somewhat flagging reputation of the composer. 

In the event the reverse was true, and after a decent interval during which the 
most sympathetic consideration was shown and every opportunity given for the 
effect of the alterations to become known, a large section of the audience could 
no longer restrain itself, and malgré the presence of Herr Wagner's distinguished 
patrons, made known its disapproval in no uncertain manner. 

Your correspondent feels himself bound to observe that he is in general agreement 
with the opinions expressed, though by no means altogether in sympathy with the 
means adopted for expressing them. The work has barely any pretensions of 

(Continued on page 253) 
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IN LONDON—tie peruvian inca Princess 


YMA SUMAC 


WITH A RANGE OF 45 OCTAVES 
WITH HER ANDEAN MUSIC AND DRUMMERS 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL!ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
SUNDAY, APRIL 25 at 7.39 | SUNDAY, MAY 9 at 3 p.m. 


BOOK NOW: 10/6, 76, 6-, 5-, 4- | L.C.C. Concert 
(Unreserved Gallery 3 I.) ' BOOK NOW: 10/6, 76, S-, 3/6, 2/6 
Royal Albert Hall (Ken. 8212) & usual agents | Royal Festival Hall (Wat. 9) & usual agents 

















BIZET ‘*Les Pécheurs de Perles”’ 


Sadler’s Wells first performance, March 17 
Vocal Score, original French text 47/6 


POPULAR EXTRACTS 
Cavatina de Leila (Soprano) Romance de Nadir (Tenor) 





English and French words each 2/6 
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VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Principal : EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC OR DRAMA 


Part-time tuition during the day 
or evening in single subjects. 


The School Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A. 











ITALIAN SCHOOL of SINGING 
MARIA SANTI 
(Former Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 


Voice Production and Full Training for 
OPERA . CONCERT . ORATORIO 
RADIO ° ENSEMBLE SINGING 
Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan 
DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, London, W.1 
For Enquiries write : 44, Westbere Road, London, N.W.2. 
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THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON AMATEUR OPERA 
5th Annual 


OPERATIC SUMMER SCHOOL 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE YORK Syllabus : 
FAUST (Act Il) Gounod 


21ist—29th AUGUST, 1954 DOWN IN THE VALLEY 
Director: SUMNER AUSTIN M.A. TOM JONES (Act |) 
Apply for full details to: The National Operatic & Dramatic Association 
8 Bernard Street, London, W.C.1. Tel. TER. 1601 








FULL DRAMATIC 


J he Opera Sch, an TRAINING FOR THE 
Principals OPERA STAGE 
JOAN CROSS c.8.c. : ANNE WOOD ao 





Gesture: Mime: Speech 


Staff . “ 
Vilem Tausky : Basil Coleman Music and Acting Ensemble 
Peter Gellhorn — : Anthony Besch Study of Roles 
Gladys Parr. 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 
Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 











THE SALTIRE OPERA GROUP 


Musical Director: HANS OPPENHEIM 
Producer: PETER POTTER 
with 


THE SALTIRE SINGERS 


Margaret Fraser Constance Mullay 
Duncan Robertson Frederick Westcott 


Productions : 
RAB THE RHYMER (Eric Crozier) Haddo House 1953 
THE JOLLY BEGGARS (Burns, Thorpe Davie) Braemar 1953 
Next Production THE SILHOUETTE J. C. Woodiwiss, I. Dunlop 


Recitals by Saltire Singers given at Edinburgh International Festival 1953 
Appearances on Radio and Television 
Repertoire includes specially designed Scottish Programmes 


Enquiries for concert engagements to : 
53 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH 
Tel : 34198 
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conforming with the accepted nature of opera; it is well known that Herr Wagner 
had been begged by his closest friends to eschew the more outré forms of expression 
which he has chosen to adopt as the self-declared exponent of ‘the music of the 
future,” but he appears arrogantly to have ignored all such suggestions, more 
especially in the scenes now re-written. 

The audience had to some extent been forewarned as to the nature of the work 
it was to hear in the composer’s own foreword to the French translation of his 
verses, in which he declares that he has tried to develop the dramatic action 
‘without any sort of concession to the . . . requirements of an opera libretto.” At 
a stroke of the pen one is thus deprived of the glories of soli, duets, concerted 
numbers, etc., of which, for example, M. Meyerbeer is so distinguished a con- 
temporary exponent. As to the musical value of such numbers as Herr Wagner 
does condescend to present, the Overture may be regarded as typical of all: 
throughout, the ear is abused by bad harmonies, bad modulations and conflicting 
tonalities until the score subsides in uncertain chaos. Added to all this, the libretto 
is of unhealthy moral tone, so that the fervent indignation of the Paris audience is 
scarcely to be wondered at. 

The only redeeming feature in this sorry business is the warmth of the reception 
given to the artists struggling under all but impossible circumstances: in par- 
ticular, Herr Niemann, in the rd/e of Tannhauser, was, as he himself has modestly 
admitted, recalled personally by the applause of the Emperor. 


Readers’ Letters 


Know when to Clap 

At the performance of Rigoletto at Covent Garden on Saturday last 
(January 30th) applause started 25 bars before the end of Gilda’s Scena and 
Aria (Caro Nome)—the orchestra continued to play, Gilda continued to sing 
and the audience continued to applaud. When the end was finally reached, 
there was a pause before the next scene, but by that time the clappers had 
already expressed their feelings and there was hardly a sound to be heard ! 

The answer seems to be that if applause is encouraged, it may easily take 
place at the wrong moment and spoil the performance. Surely then it is 
better to discourage it and have silence in the auditorium until the act is 
ended. Good performances can always be warmly acknowledged at the 


curtain calls afterwards. 
John Chadwyck-Healey, London, S.W.3. 


This still fails to answer the argument that a ‘warm’ house, and applause after 
an exciting piece of singing, can make all the difference to the artists and to the 
standard of performance. Did not Stignani deserve applause after the *Rac- 
conto’ in 11 Trovatore, Callas and Stignani after the Norma duets and Gobbi 
after his magnificent ‘Eri tu’?—Ed. 


Clemens Krauss 
In connection with the very nice article about me which you published in 


the February number of operA, may I say that, in point of fact, my father’s 
mother was an Englishwoman. And—while I do not have to look so far 
back as an English grandmother to explain my very real affection for a friendly 
and delightful country—perhaps the few drops of English blood in my veins 
may have something to do with the fact that I always go to London with 
pleasure and leave it with regret. 
Yours, sincerely, 
Clemens Krauss 
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Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 

March Palace, Manchester His Majesty's, Aberdeen 
Mon. 29 Butterfly Traviata offmann 
Tues. 30 Gloriana Pearl Fishers Carmen 
Wed. 31 Tosca Ballet Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 

April 
Thurs. 1 Carmen Pearl Fishers Faust 
Fri. 2 Walkire Ballet Tannhauser 
Sat. 3(m) Traviata Ballet Butterfly 
Sat. 3 (e) Aida Fledermaus Trovatore 

(End of first part of 1953-4 
season) 

April Royal, Birmingham Royal, Nottingham King's, Edinburgh 
Mon. 5 Carmen Fledermaus Hoffmann 
Tues 6 Walkire Boheme Boheme 
Wed 7 Aida Pasquale Traviata 
Thurs. 8 Traviata Traviata Rigoletto 
Fri. 9 Freischiitz Figaro Tannhauser 
Sat 10(m) Tosca Fledermaus Butterfly 
Sat 10 (e) Butterfly Bohéme Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 

April Royal, Birmingham Empire, Sunderland King’s, Edinburgh 
Mon. 12 Butterfly Fledermaus Carmen 
Tues. 13 Gloriana Carmen Faust 
Wed. 14 Tosca Traviata Trovatore 
Thurs. 15 Freischitz Butterfly Hoffmann 
Fri. 16 Carmen Carmen Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Sat. 17(m) Traviata Boheme Bohéme 
Sat 17 (e) Aida Fledermaus Traviata 

April London Court, Liverpool Grand, Leeds 
Mon. 19 Ballet Traviata Hoffmann 
Tues. 20 Peter Grimes Carmen Boheme 
Wed. 21 Ballet Fledermaus Traviata 
Thurs. 22 Ballet Seraglio Rigoletto 
Frid. 23 Freischiitz Pasquale Tannhauser 
Sat. 24(m) Ballet Bohéme Butterfly 
Sat 24(e) Traviata Fledermaus Trovatore 

April Globe, Stockton Grand, Leeds 
Mon. 26 Ballet Fledermaus Faust 
Tues. 27 Freischiitz Carmen Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Wed. 28 Traviata Figaro Traviata 
Thurs. 29 Ballet Traviata Butterfly 
Fri 30 Elektra Carmen Hoffmann 

May 
Sat. 1(m) Ballet Boheme Boheme 
Sat 1 (e) Freischiitz Fledermaus Carmen 

May 
Mon. 3 Ballet For Italian Opera Sea- — 
Tues. 4 Elektra son at Sadler's Wells, _— 
Wed 5 Ballet April 8 - May 1, see _— 
Thurs. 6 Rigoletto page 248. _ 
Fri. 7 Ballet _ — 
Sat. 8(m) Ballet _ 
Sat. 8 (e) Ballet _ a 





B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR APRIL 
1 Pécheurs de Perles (from Sadler's Wells) 

3 Die Dreigroschenoper (from Monte Carlo) 

15 Undine (Lortzing) (Radio Italiana recording) 


22\1, Buona Figliuola (Piccini) (studio performances) 


25 / 


30 Manon Lescaut (Radio Italiana recording). 


2s. 


APRIL CONCERTS 


London Opera Ensemble. 
Camilla Williams (soprano). 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf - Edwin Fischer Recital. 


Recital Room, Festival Hall, April 9. 
Wigmore Hall 


April 29. 


254 


Libretto from Ricordi, 271 Regent Street ,W.1, 


Festival Hall, April 30 
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RECORD CABINETS 





THE ATTRACTIVE 
Price £7 18s 6d 
17-in. wide 250 Capacity 12” 
These excelient pieces of furniture 
are supplied in well figured veneers 
of walnut, Oak and Mahogany. We 
specialise in secure partitions, flush 
interiors with substantial shelves and 
bases. Delivery charges 12/6 England 
& Wales (20/- Scotland). Satisfaction 
guaranteed or Money refunded. 
Write for illustrations of full range 
of designs from £5 10s. O—£17 10s. 0 











THE RADNOR Price £13 13s. 
24 in. wide. 450 capacity 7” ang 12” 
A. L. STAMFORD 
20 College Parade, Salusbury 
Road, London, N.W.6. 
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. Voeal Score German Text 
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Sanz 


JANACEK 
> “AUS EINEM TOTENHAUS” 


. Voeal Score Ger. Czech. Texts 


45/- 
“KATJA KABANOVA ” 


Voeal Score Ger. Czech, Texts 
33/- 
in preparation 
** JENUFA ” 


Vocal Score Ger. Czech. Texts 
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KODALY 
“ HARY JANOS” 
Ger. Hung. Texts 
30/- 
*“ SPINNING ROOM” 
Vocal Score 
Eng., Ger. Hung. Texts 


33/- 
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ARNOLD ROSE 


Recent successes include : 
Voices trained for Concert, Opera, Set Contacte Gels 


Stage and Radio Careers. a0 tee tite 


ist Championship Solo 


; a At the Croydon Music 
22a CAMPDEN HILL GARDENS, Festival 


LONDON, W.8 Telephone : Park 5199. 














For news of music everywhere, read 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


“ The Leading Musical Journal” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


For more than half a century devoted to 
every phase of musical activity the world 
over. Among MA’s widely read and 
internationally quoted sections are those 
dealing with opera, concerts, dance, 
records and audio-high fi, new music, 
new books, radio and TV. MUSICAL 
AMERICA is the recognized standard 
for reference and educational use. 





Annual subscription comprises 16 issues Subscription Rate— 
and yearly 300 page Special Issue. 1 YEAR - 48/- 


ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Kindly send MUSICAL AMERICA to— 
















1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1954 


Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45 — 10 p.m. 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
APPRECIATIONS 
“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.""—Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.""—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1i Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


IN 1906, nearly 50 years ago, The Gramophone 
Exchange was, to use a phrase coined at the time, instituted 
for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone records 
of good music. 


Since that time we have endeavoured to anticipate 
and supply every possible need of the gramophone 
enthusiast. 

In pursuance of this policy we now have devised a 
scheme whereby you may exchange your 78 r.p.m. records 
for Long Playing records. If you are interested in such a 
scheme please write or call for particulars. 

We stock all Long Playing records of good music 
issued in this country, any of which can be sent, carefully 
packed, to any part of the British Isles on receipt of your 
remittance, without any charge for postage and packing. 


Rare Vocal Records 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the 
‘Golden Age’ and the early electric era is available at 
Astra House. Callers may consult our catalogue of rarities, 
and there is also a ‘browsing’ department where the collector 
may stumble upon many fine discs at very reasonable 
prices. 


RADIO — TELEVISION — SERVICE 


Astra House 
121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10 a.m. — 5.30 p.m. (1 p.m. Thurs., 4 p.m. Sat.) 
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